









































Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


No substitute for accuracy here! 








Skellysolve for Animal and 


Vegetable Oil Extraction 


Applications 

SKELLYSOLVE-B Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germ flaxseed 
peanuts, cottonseed and the like. Closed 
cup flash peint about—20 F 

SKELLYSOLVE -¢ Making both edible and 
inedibie oils and meals, particularly where 
lower volatility than that of Skellysoive-B 
is desired because of warm condenser water 
Closed cup flash poiat about |3 F 

K Y 

SKELLYSOLVE-D Quality solvent at compet 
itive prices. For degreasing meat scraps, ex 
tracting oil-saturated fuller‘s earth, general 
extraction uses. Closed cup flash point about 
3°F 

x 

SKILLYSOLVE-F. Extract 


and other products in laboratory analytical 
work. Originally made to conform to A.O 
C.§. specifications for petroleum ether, and 
for pharmaceutical extractions, where finest 
quality solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about—50°F 


ing cottonseed meals 


SKELLYSOLVE-M, 
oils and meals where greater volatility is 
desired than that of Skellysolve C or D 
Closed cup flash point about—20 F 


ing edible and inedible 








“Doc’’ MacGEE says: In compounding 
a prescription there no such thing as 
being “half right.” It’s either all right 
or all wrong. Same thing should go for 
solvents. From bitter experience, you 
may know what the wrong kind of sol- 
vent can do to your production and 
your products 


You’re sure of selecting the right kind 
of solvent when you deal with Skelly- 
solve! Why”? Because the Skellysolve 
people are pioneers in the solvent busi- 
ness, and they have a backlog of experl- 
ence and manufacturing skill that are 
hard to equal. Every member of our 
team is a qualified “Bachelor of Sol- 


vents.” 


You benefit from this experience in 


many ways. Uniformity is one big way. 
Every batch of Skellysolve you buy is 
right “on the beam” for boiling ranges, 
low order of toxicity, low sulphur con- 
tent, and other specifics that are vital 
to your product’s quality. You profit, 
too, from the strict laboratory controls 
that monitor the manufacture of Skelly- 
solve — controls that assure sweet odor, 
low end points, a minimum of exces- 
sively volatile compounds, a very low 
level of unsaturates and pyrogenic de- 
composition products. 


It all adds up to low solvent losses, 
fast vaporization from oils and meals, 
maximum protection of your product’s 
quality. Write for technical facts, or if 
you have a special solvent problem, call 
in the Skellysolve Technical Fieldman. 


> Skellysolve 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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The two big question marks are: (1) the size of the soybean crop 
and (2) when will it move? 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture crop report for Sept. 1 
will be out by the time you receive this issue. Two private fore- 
casters raised their Sept. 1 estimates as compared to a month earlier, 
due to general rains in August. C. M. Galvin forecasts a national 
harvested crop of 336.2 million bushels compared with 317.4 million 
Aug. 1. Leslie Commodity Letter sees 313.6 million bushels com- 
pared with a prediction of 309 million earlier. Leslie calculates a 
total demand of 320.3 million bushels for the 1954 crop. 

The crop has improved greatly and prospects are generally good 
in the northern and middle portions of the soybean belt. But in 
southern Illinois and south the crop has deteriorated due to con- 
tinued drought. Considerable acreage has been cut for hay. 


Crop movement will be under way by the time you receive this 
report. Scattered reports of receipts of new crop beans were coming 
in by Sept. 1 and there should be considerable movement by 
Sept. 15. But the bulk of the crop in the northern bean belt won‘t 
move as early as last year and the expectation is for a fairly long 
harvest—much longer than in 1953. Rains have kept plants green 
in northern and eastern areas. And heavy weed infestations 
brought on by the rains will also delay combining. Another factor 
is a second growth of pods brought on by the rains in some cases. 

We have reports from Iowa, Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Tidewater Virginia that harvest will be one to two 
weeks later than in 1953, which was extremely early. An extended 
period of hot, dry weather now would speed harvest. The U. S. 
Weather Bureau in its 30-day forecast issued Sept. 1 predicts light 
rainfall over the entire soybean belt, but temperatures normal or 
below in the whole area except for Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas. 

Walley Agricultural Service, Fort Wayne, Ind., reports an 
enormous acreage of soybeans was flattened by winds and rains. 
Early pods are slow in filling and as a result of too much rain late 
pods are slow to form. Walley says the situation will be corrected 
by hot, dry weather and no early frost. 


The general trend is for considerably more storage of the 1954 
crop than was true last year. Our reports show 25 to 90 percent of 
the crop will be stored in main production areas and any downwad 
trend in prices at harvest will stimulate storage. J. EF. Johnson, 
Champaign, Ill., cautions this may be the year to go slow on storage. 


The Foreigr Agricultural Service of U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has received a cable from its attache in Tokyo saying a 
trade report oi large-scale Japanese purchases of soybeans from 
Manchuria apparently is incorrect. The report several week ago had 
indicated Japan would buy as many as 18 million bushels of Man- 
churian soybeans. 

FAS says the only authorizations so far have been for fairly 
small-scale barter deals. Also, that a check with the industry in 





EXPORT 
OUTLOOK 


PRICE FOR 


CCC-HELD OIL 


DAMAGE 
BY PESTS 


OIL MEAL 


PRODUCTION 


Japan indicates that quantity transactions are not considered likely 
in the near future. 


Another scramble between processors and exporters for soy- 
beans appears likely. A very substantial amount of soybeans could 
be exported this season under the surplus disposal act. But it now 
appears doubtful that soybeans will be put on the “surplus” crop 
list making beans eligible for export in exchange for foreign cur- 
rencies under the new trade development act. 

Top officials so far are opposed to the idea. They feel that soy- 
beans are enough in demand so that exports will move freely with- 
out special export consideration. 

To qualify for :aaking the special export list, a commodity has 
to be in big enough supply to more than meet domestic requirements, 
probable dollar exports, plus a reasonable carryover. Some officials 
urge that putting soybeans on the list would be saying in substance 
that we’ve got too many and ought to cut down. 


The domestic sales price for CCC-held cottonseed oil is con- 
tinued for another year at the 15-cent-a-pound level. In its Septem- 
ber announcement of the domestic price list, CCC commits itself to a 
domestic sales price of not less than 15 cents for crude oil for the 
year ending Aug. 31, 1955. 


Grasshopper damage is widely scattered over the Midwest and 
Midsouth and some spraying has been done as a control measure. 
Green cloverworms have been unusually abundant and have seri- 
ously damaged many soybean fields in several Illinois counties, but 


attacks have subsided, according to U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The pest has also been reported extensively in Missouri. There 
are scattered reports of corn earworm in Missouri and Arkansas; of 
bean leaf beetle in North Carolina and Missouri; and of velvetbean 
caterpillar in Florida and Louisiana. No unusual amount of dis- 
ease is being reported. 


A tentative estimate of oilseed meal production from 1954 crops 
indicates a total about the same as last year—8.5 million tons as 
against 8.6 million in 1953-54. The figures are based on the August 
crop estimates. With an improvement in the soybean crop the meal 
total would be slightly larger than last year. Soybean tonnage is 
estimated at 5.5 million tons; 4.875 last year. 


Retail cash price 
for bagged 
soybean oil meal 
Sept. 3 


Price to farmers 
for new crop 
soy 
Sept. 3 


$2.50 (a) $2.52 
2.45 @ 2.68 
2.38 

2.40 

2.38 (a 
2.35 @ 
2.34 (a 


Cash price to 
“farmers for 
No. 1 soybeans 
Sept. 3 


ae 
Ind. 
Iowa 
Kans. 
Minn. 
Miss.. 
Mo. .. 
Nebr. . 
Ohio ... 
2 


$3.25 
3.00 
2.58 


$120 
110 
101 
96.50 @ 


@ $105 
2.42 113 
2.40 


2.85 


3.00 
3.17 103.50 
107 
111 


120 


2.43 
2.75 
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Recently completed for the Gano Grain Corp., 
at Whitelaw, Kansas, was this BS&B Bolted 
Steel Grain Tank installation. It consists of 
four 16,498 bu. tanks, three 1,729 bu. tanks, 
a 12’ x 17’ x 24’ head house and a scale 
house, for total storage capacity of 71,179 bu. 


lf You Want 


LOWER ERECTION COST, 
LOWER OPERATING COST 


AND BETTER GRAIN 
PROTECTION . .. 


Here’s Why 
You'll Be Wise § 
To Choose 


BS:B BOLTED STEEL GRAIN TANKS! 





No Other Type of 
Grain Storage Facility 
GIVES YOU ALL & FEATURES! 


Absolute protection against 
moisture and vermin! 


Greatest possible fire 
protection! 


Cleaner, safer grain storage! 
Faster and cheaper erection! 
More economical operation! 


Lower insurance rates 
on contents! 


OVER 60 YEARS 


$B. 














There are many reasons why BS&B Bolted Steel Grain Tanks are 
better than any other type grain storage facility you’ve ever known! 
Grain men in all parts of the country have found from actual operat 
ing experience that BS&B Tanks “keep” the grain better, because 
their rubber-gasketed steel walls are absolutely vermin and mois 
ture proof! Unlike wood or concrete, steel walls cannot absorb mois- 
ture, nor can condensation or “sweating” occur within them when 
tored grain has an original moisture content of le than 13% 
No more ticky or fermented grain BS&B Tanks empty clean! 
The steel construction of BS&B Tanks gives your stored grain the 
grreatest possible protection from external fire hazards, and in ad- 
dition, virtually eliminates the possibility of spontaneous combus- 
tion from within! Since BS&B Tanks ere safer, insurance rates on 


the contents are lower, too .In some instances as much a 


BS&B Tanks can be completely erected and in service within J days 
after foundations are ready. Foundations cost less, too, because steel 
tanks weigh so much less than concrete! Because of the better “keep- 
ing qualities” of steel tanks, grain stored in them does not have to be 
“turned” as frequently as with other types of storage. This means 
money saved on erection, and money saved on every day’s operation! 
Setter talk it over with your BS&B Representative the next time 
he calls! Or if you prefer, we’ll be glad to send you complete in- 
formation. 


Ideal For Fish and Vegetable Oils, Too! BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks 
have found wide use in certain geographical areas for the clean, safe 
storage of fish oils, peanut oil, linseed oil, flaxseed oil, cottonseed 
oil and molasses. Whatever and wherever your storage needs, BS&B 
Bolted Steel Tanks will meet your specifications — and at lower cost! 


Brack, Sivaics & BrvYson, Inc. 


Agricultural Division — Dept. 10-AM 9 


7500 East 12th Street Kansas City 26, Missouri 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER, GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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Better products for your farm . . - 
Better markets for your farm products 
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Cargill Creative Processing is constantly looking for 
new uses, and new processing methods like these: 








BETTER PRODUCTS for more prof 
itable poultry through process- 
ing by Cargill's feed affiliate. 


BETTER MARKETS for your flax- 
seed because Cargill creatively 
processes and sells Linseed Oil, 


WE 2 
~ 


BETTER PRODUCTS for your live- 
stock because of Nutrena’'s cre- 
ative processing 


BETTER MARKETS & PRODUCTS for 
you because of high-quality 
soybean meal Cargill processes 
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BETTER PRODUCTS for corn raisers 
because of creative breeding 
and processing. 


Cargill 


SOvpean os 
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BETTER MARKETS for your bean 
crop because Cargill is process- 
ing and improving the oil. 


BETTER MARKETS because 8 dif- 
ferent farm products are sold 
in Nutrena Dog Food 


BETTER MARKETS for your flax 
crop when Cargill is processing 
and selling the linseed meal. 


- 
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HERE IS HOW Cargill helps get your grain into a more usable form 
First our grain goes to a country elevator—perhaps one of 
Then, it is shipped (with your neighbor's grain) to a 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Fazm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 








nate: ll ee ~—? 
terminal elevator—again perhaps one of Cargill's. Finally, your 
grain is likely to go to a processing plant, where 75% of all farm 
products end up to be made into things to be eaten or used. 


Cargill 


- ‘This.is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 
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NEW Type Double-Tank Head House 


Provides more working and machinery space ve es one 
tank column for elevator and man lift be other to store 
jrain! Standard Columbian oval and flat bolted steel plates 
combine to give roomy, inexpensive solution to a_ universal 
problem. Weather-tight, comfortable quarters sturdy and 
afe as the rest of the installation, at a very low cost 
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150,000 Bushels of Low Cost, Profitable Storage! 


@ With a minimum of investment, Farmers’ Cooperative Elevator, Tiffin, Ohio, now offers 

modern grain storage second to none. Five Columbian Bolted Steel Grain Tanks and the 

new Double-Tank Head House combine to make 150,000 bushels of storage. Low in first 

cost. Speedily erected by ordinary labor, without special tools. And their ease of main- 
tenance and long service life is a big boost towards profitable operation! 
Reasons aplenty why Farmers’ Coop specified ‘‘Columbian.”’ 


BOLTED STEEL GRAIN STORAGE TANKS 


You expect storage to be fire-proof, ever worn out. Not one has ever been mas- 
weather-proof, rodent-proof. Columbian tered by a tornado 
Bolted Steel Grain Tanks are and more. Columbian offers FREE engineering 
They never crack or crumble. They require service designs your tanks to meet 
no caulking or patching. Service tests in your specific problem and arrangements 
every climate for over 30 years prove them WRITE TODAY for free, fully illustrated 
ideal for small grain wheat, oats, corn, literature giving complete detai!s 
barley, cotton seed, linseed, soya beans, of each Columbian model. Make 


flax, peanuts, rice, coffee beans. None has your storage pay you more VAs Fon ee woe 


s 

Sey 
Trade Mark Reg 
U. S. Pat. Off 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO., P.O. Box 4048-U, Kansas City, Mo. 


Associate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 
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MODERN MACHINERY 


to give you these 
money-making advantages! 


One man and the MM "69" 
make a threshing crew that's 
hard to beat. Light weight, 
light draft, straight-through 
design, and full length sep- 
aration mean a fast, clean, 
low cost job in every crop. 


sow UNTH 


LP: 4 Agi 
Powered and propelled by the MM Uni- 
Tractor, this MM Uni-Harvestor combines 
your crops at a new low cost. The same 
Uni-Tractor also mounts the Uni-Foragor, 

Uni-Huskor and Uni-Picker Sheller, 


Now with POWERfiow steering, and 
POWERfiow drive, this mighty MM "S” 
Self-Propelled Harvestor offers a host of 
exclusive new MM advantages. Avail- 
able in 12-, 13-, and 14-foot sizes. 


Packed with new MM Firsts to 

stretch your yields ... cut your 

costs! One-piece header, 3-chain 

raddie feeder conveyor, adjust- 

able tread, and 8 cylinder speeds 
are typical advantages. 


Big capacity, light weight, and 

Pi ¢ * eutstanding performance make 

eet ae ° the MM G-4 Harvestor biggest 
; seller in the 12-foot size. Built ’ 

: for either one- or two-man op- “ 

eration . . . real cost-cutting bi , 
efficiency. 


¢ 
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HERE'S PERFORMANCE THAT TOPS THEM ALL! 


When you buy any of these 5 MM Harvestors, you buy 
performance that gets a// your crop... gets it clean... 
gets it into the truck box in the shortest possible time... 
and at the lowest possible cost. You buy advantages that 
only the builders of the original, light-weight, big-capacity 


CUT FIELD TIME ... SLASH JOB COSTS! 


Standard equipment on every MM Harvestor (unless you 
specify otherwise) is a high-speed auger unloader that emp- 
ties the grain tank in 60 to 90 seconds. This advantage 
alone, can save you up to 2!4 hours of precious time every 
harvesting day! 


Before you buy any combine, see your MM dealer for 
complete facts on a// the money-making advantages MM 
Harvestors can give you. 


combine can offer... advantages that Keep MM Harvestors 
—and Harvestor-owners — ahead of the field! 


CLEAN, THOROUGH THRESHING IN EVERY CROP! 


In grain, bean, or seed crops, MM Harvestors leave a clean 
field behind you . . . put top yields in the grain tank. MM 
headers travel as low as 2 inches above the ground to pick 
up flattened grain . . . high-speed MM sickles shear the 
crop with less shock and vibration. Rasp bar cylinders and 
the exclusive MM all-steel, one-piece welded concave and 
grate thresh with a thorough, gentle “rubbing” action. Fish- 
back channels in the exclusive MM grain pan prevent 
bunching of grain .. . give you the same thorough cleaning 
on level and rolling land. 


"88" HARVESTOR SHOWS ADVANTAGES TO LOOK FOR 


20-BUSHEL GRAIN TANK WITH / ORS re nee 
HIGH-SPEED AUGER UNLOADER OR PTO ORIVE 
TILLER WHEEL OR UNI-MATIC 
POWER FOR HEADER CONTROL 
O.SPEED CYLINDER 
300 TO 1400 RPM 





WHEEL TREAD ADJUSTABLE 
WRITE FOR THESE FREE FOLDERS! ee oe 
| SELF-PROPELLED "'S"’ 
| "69" HARVESTOR 
| UNI-HARVESTOR 
| "88" HARVESTOR 
| "G-4" HARVESTOR 3-CHAIN gyorg a 


Check the folders you want above. Clip out this 
MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


box, paste it on a postcard, and mail today with 
your name and address. No obligation. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
SOYBEAN DIGEST 


RETRACTABLE FINGER 
AUGER CONVEYOR 














NOW-Save $75 


For 


ON MODEL 400-¢ Stginlite \ rain 


MOISTURE TESTER and 


BUY 
DIRECT ? 
FROM yy: 


 SEEDBURO 








New, Lower Price 


Improved Service 
& Delivery 


Same High Standards 


of Workmanship 
Same High Quality $ 34500 
of Materials : 


New Method of Distribution Means SAVINGS to You 


Because of our new policy of selling direct to the con- 


sumer — and not through agents—customers now can @ 60 SECOND MOISTURE TEST 


order the late model 400-G Steinlite Moisture Tester 


direct from the Seedburo Equipment Company at a @ EASIER TO OPERATE 


reduced price. 


This new method of distribution will improve service @ TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 


and delivery and at the same time materially reduce 


the cost of distribution— making it possible for you to @ MEASURES ENTIRE SAMPLE 


purchase a 400-G at a considerable savings. We invite 


your inquiry @ WIDER MOISTURE RANGE 
- - - -SAVE MONEY—BUY DIRECT - - niga y 


Seedburo Equipment Company, Dept.s4)9 


ute os “Werld's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment tor Over 40 Years" 


Please send me literature on the 400-G Steinlite Moisture Tester 
, Dow listed at the new low price of $345.00 
Name { 


‘MED 1OA0t FEPOUUNG HMA 


: 

, Address “EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
s City _ 

] 
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MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 


Dealers in 
Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 


Brokers in 
Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 
Memphis Merchants Exchange 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 


Tel. 37-8585-89 


Ae Dee 


with the 


New 900 SUPER VAC-U-VATOR 
to or from FLAT STORAGE economically !! 


The newest—easiest and most economical method of conditioning and moving grain 
from flat storage with no grain damage. Fully portable and a one man operation. 


The revolutionary Vac-u-vator will transer grain 300 feet entirely by air flow with- 





JONES-HETTELSATER 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


34 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 


* 


FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 


* 


FEED & SOYBEAN PLANTS 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 








Wey-Vell, [em ease), |: 
RETARDING GRAIN FLOW 








> ae 

a 4 J 

TURNING, CLEANING OR CONDITIONING 
GRAIN—REMOVING INSECTS 


LOADING BUILDING WITH VAC-U-VATOR 


out damage. Capacity—Corn, Oats, Barley 1200-1600 Bu. per hour. Wheat, Soy- 
beans 800.1200 Bu. per hour. Rice 1200-1400 Bu. per hour. 


Write for further information 
VAC-U-VATOR 


DUNBAR - KAPPLE, Inc. Geneva, ill. DIVISION 
LOADING CAR OR TRUCK WITH 


Minneapolis Office 4116 Garfield Ave. So. 
Locust 6423 Minneapolis, Minn. VAC-U-VATOR 
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HUMPHREYS-GODWIN CO. 


2246 Park Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 


SINCE 1898 


SOYBEANS 


FUTURES SOYBEAN MEAL 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


BUI 


CASH SOYBEAN MEAL 
CARLOTS COTTONSEED MEAL 


WAIOA VI 


GRINDING 
CUSTOM SACKING 

PELLETING 

BLENDING 


WOIOA VI 


ANY SACKED 


WAREHOUSING INGREDIENTS 


TRACKAGE FOR 
20 CARS 


P.O. Box 3897 TWX ME-72 Telephones 48-2683-4-5 
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2 AEROGLIDE DRIERS ARE BUILT 
mA 10 MEET YOUR wrbeprnienins, 


eers—without obligation—will 

oO yo faci lity and 

mM ( > moste a and efficient 
wsrangement for yo ow male ular needs 


7 Aeroglide Corporation Ms 





LENWOOD AVER eiGH, N.C 
€ 6422 CABLE AvoReE: 5S (AEROGLIDE) 





ROSS & ROWE, Inc. 


50 BROADWAY WRIGLEY BLDG. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
i“ 




















NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Trading Facilities for all 
Vegetable and Animal Fats & Oils 


Export—Import—Spot Trading 
and 


Futures Contracts 
Prime Crude Soybean Oil 


and 


Refined Cottonseed Oil 


Call or write your member broker for commission rates, contract information, spreading possibilities and 
all statistics. Ask for the Exchange’s Weekly Fats and Oils Letter. 
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Honorary Life 
Member—1954 


J. Ward Calland 


- WARD CALLAND was born and period he annually grew 2,000 acre Mr. Calland was formerly a mem 
’ raised on a farm near Summet of soybeans on the firm’s land. Fol ber of the board of trustees of Pur 
field, Ohio. He received his bache lowing liquidation of Central Sugar due University. For many years he 
lor of science degree in forestry from Co. in 1944 he gave full time to pro has worked closely with agronomists 
Ohio State University College of Ag motion of the soybean crop as ag ind extension workers of the various 
riculture in 1913 ronomist for Central Soya Co agricultural colleges and experiment 
From 1913 to 1918 Mr. Calland wa While Mr. Calland was agronomist stations He has been responsible 
on the staff of the Ohio Agricultural for Central Soya Co. he wrote the for granting of several research fel- 
Experiment Station at Wooster, Ohio booklet, “Soybeans on Your Farm,” lowships by the soybean industry to 
From 1918 to 1929 he was manage! in cooperation with the agricultural tate universities 
of the Miami Conservancy District college He has encouraged soybean re- 
which included 10,000 acres of Ohio Since 1948 he has been managin earch, and just recently he has 
farm land. Here he first became director of the National Soybean helped to spearhead a_ successful 
interested in soybeans and_ substi Crop Improvement Council, which i drive for additional federal funds 
tuted soybeans for oats in some of ponsored by the National Soybean for research on soybean production. 
the crop rotations on these farm Processors Association Over the years Mr. Calland has 
Later he was farm appraiser for the He has written and published the contributed to improved friendly 
Union Joint Stock Land Bank of bulletin, “Soybean Farming,” which relations on the part of producers, 
Detroit, Mich. has gone through two editions, and agronomists, extension workers and 
He was manager of the Holland distributed close to 300,000 copie A oybean producers, and a_ better 
St. Louis Sugar Co. at Decatur, Ind third edition will be prepared thi understanding of each other’s prob- 
and vice president and member of coming yeal He has produced the lem 
the board of directors of Central l6mm._ full-color film, “Soybean - 
Sugar Co., also of Decatur the Feature Story,” which has also Mr. Calland was chosen an honor- 
When Central Soya Co., Inc., wa had wide distribution ary life member of the American 
founded in 1934 on the property of He has organized the annual tri Soybean Association at its annual 
Central Sugar Co., Mr. Calland again tate university-processor meeting convention in Memphis. The award 
had a chance to work with his fav held at different universities each was presented at the annual banquet 
orite crop, soybeans. Over a 10-yea wintel He was the 19th member so honored. 
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At top, three convention speakers who 
tackled the problem of soybean grades: Glenn 
Pogeler, North lIcwa Cooperative Processing 
Association, Mason City, lowa; A. A. Clarkson, 
Public Grain Elevator, New Orleans, La.; and 
L. E. Kennedy, Kennedy’s Grain Elevator, New- 
ton, Ill. Second picture from top, L. M. 
Humphrey, R. L. Dortch Seed Farms, Scott, 
Ark.; and H. J. Gramlich, Chicago & North- 
western Railway Co., Chicago. Third from 
top, processors F. E. Benson, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis; and Harry E. Wiysel, 
Fremont Cake & Meal Co., Fremont, Nebr. 


Read from left to right on all pictures. 
Photos by Kent Pellett of Soybean Digest. 


Three Meetings... 


Two other groups meet with American Soybean 
Association in outstanding Memphis meetings 


With THREE soybean associations exports rather than government con- 

meeting at the same time, with trols; and toward that end, the 
the most solid convention program marketing of an exportable bean. 
to date, and with social activities 3ut the group heard a warning by 
far more extensive than anything Wm. Rhea Blake of the National 
in the past, the meetings at Mem- Cotton Council that the cottonseed 
phis Aug. 30-Sept. 2 will long be surplus will eventually undermine 
something to shoot at. the soybean industry as well as cot 

The annual meetings of the Na- ton unless solved. 

tional Soybean Processors Associa Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob Hartz Seed 
tion and the Midsouth Soybean and Co., Stuttgart, Ark., was reelected 
Grain Shippers Association were president; Albert Dimond, Loving 
held at Hotel Peabody in addition to ton, Ill., vice president; and Geo. M. 
the 34th annual convention of the Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, executive 


American Soybean Association. Ef secretary -treasurer. 


forts of the convention committees A newly-elected director was Har 
of the Memphis Board of Trade old Lumsden, Essex Grain Co., Es- 
were highly instrumental in the sex, Mo., succeeding Edward Till 
success of the meetings man, O. H. Acom Farms, Wardell, 

The ASA program was pitched to- Mo. He will serve for a one-year 
ward expanded markets including term 


At left, three agronomists: F. Dimmock, Cen- 
tral Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada; Ivan 
Roberts, Victory Mills, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario; 
and J. L. Cartter, U. S$. Regional Soybean Lab- 
oratory, Urbana, Ill. At right, Jake Hartz, Jr., 
delivers the president's address. At bottom, 
some of the chairmen of the Memphis Board 
of Trade committees that cooperated in put- 
ting on the meetings: A. A. Williams, execu- 
tive vice president of the Memphis Board of 
Trade and co-chairman of the general com- 
mittee; Lee D. Canterbury, president of the 
Board of Trade and member ex-officio of all 
committees; Ed Jappe, president of Marianna 
Sales Co., and chairman of the general com- 
mittee; and Dixon Jordan, Standard Commis- 
sion Co., chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee 
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For the Best in 
EXTRACTION 


EQUIPMENT... 
| SeeANDERSON 


hic Hig Sabena Wea ead F 7 VS t I 


@ If you want the best in extraction equipment 





= <= © 

















... equipment that gives you more profit 
per ton... see Anderson first. From complete 
plants such as total immersion or basket 
type solvent plants or Exsolex* process 
mills to motors and conveyors, you can rely 
on Anderson equipment. 
As a result of half a century of experience 
and research, Anderson equipment 
performs more economically and is the 
right equipment to meet your 
most exacting requirement. 

Flaking Mills Write or phone today. 


*Trade Mark Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


The V. D. ANDERSON Co. 


1976 WEST 96th STREET » CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 








‘_% 
A Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
Expellers +» Solvent Extraction + Exsolex 
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Reelected to two-year terms 
David G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, O.; 
H. H. Huddleston, Lamont, Miss.; 
LeRoy Pike, Pontiac, Ill.; Geo. M. 
Strayer, Hudson, Iowa; and O. H. 
Acom, Wardell, Mo. John Sawyer, 
London, Ohio, was reelected to a 
one-year term 

J. Ward Calland, managing di- 
rector of the National Soybean Crop 
Improvement Council, Decatur, Ind., 
was named an honorary life member 
at the annual ASA banquet. 

Over 500 people from 29 states and 
Canada were present at the ASA 
convention. Almost 100 women, a 
new record, were present and par- 
ticipated in social activities 

The social events, a number of 
which were courtesy of the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade and of Mem 
phis firms, would make a lengthy 
list. In addition to the annual ban- 
quets of the Processor Association 
and ASA, there were breakfasts, 
luncheons and cocktail hours. En- 
tertainment with big time talent at 
the ASA banquet was provided by 
the Memphis Board of Trade. 

The Memphis Board of Trade pre- 
ented an award to John M. Tren- 
holm, Standard Commission Co., 
Memphis, for his long years of serv- 
ice with the Board. He has been 
a member of the Exchange since 
1907, and has been both president 
and secretary of the Exchange. The 
presentation was made by Ed Jappe, 
president of Marianna Sales Co., and 
general chairman of convention com 
mittees. 

Only a small group survived the 
convention to attend the field day 
at the Arkansas Delta Substation at 
Clarkedale. Those who did go were 








Top picture at left: New director trom Mis- 
souri, Harold A. Lumsden of Essex. Second from 
top, Louis Groh, Claybank, Va.; H. |. West, 
Bay Minette, Ala.; and Hugh Seeburger, St. 
Charles, Mo. Third from top, C. M. Gregory, 
Dike Cooperative Co., Dike, lowa; and Paul C 
Hughes, Farmers Soybean Corp., Blytheville, 
Ark. Second from bottom, Mr. and Mrs. John 
M. Trenholm of Memphis, after receiving recog- 
nition from the Memphis Board of Trade for 
Mr. Trenholm’s many years of service. He 
was chairman of the convention reception 
committee. Bottom: Mrs. Ward Calland, De- 
cotur, Ind., and Howard L. Roach, Plainfield, 
lowa. Mrs. Calland was presented with the 
spray following the honorary lite membership 
award to her husband. Below, John W. Evans, 
Montevideo, Minn., reports for the resolutions 
committee. At right are President Hartz and 
Secretary Strayer. 


amply repaid by the demonstration 
of the test plots by John L. Dam 
eron, assistant director of the Cotton 
3ranch Experiment Station, Marian- 
na, Ark.; P. E. Smith, associate 
agronomist at Fayetteville, and 
others on the staff. 

They saw the irrigation experi- 
ments, varietal plantings, weed con- 
trol experiments which included the 
use of chemicals, tillage plots and 
other tests. 

Most ASA convention speeches 
are published on following pages. 
Others will appear in later issues. 


Processor Meeting 
THE ANNUAL meeting of the Na- 


tional Soybean Processors Asso- 
ciation was one of the most success- 
ful, with about 350 people attending 
social sessions. 

Directors elected to a three-year 
term were: D. O. Andreas, Earl J. 
Brubaker, Dwight L. Dannen, R. B. 
Jude, W. H. Knapp and Glenn 
Pogeler. 

Holdover directors are: S. E. Cra- 
mer, A. C. Hoehne, Clarence E. 
Peters, J. J. Quinlan, Joe Sinaiko, 
and Ralph Wells with terms expir- 
ing September, 1955; E. A. Cayce, 
Jasper Giovanna, Willard Lighter, 
M. D. McVay, Ralph S. Moore, and 
Clark Yager, whose terms will end 
in September, 1956. 

All officers of the Association were 
reelected to serve through the 1954- 
55 .crop year. They are: R. G. 
Houghtlin, president; W. E. Huge, 
vice president, chairman executive 
committee; R. G. Golseth, secretary; 
and H. A. Abbott, treasurer. 


Shippers Group 


PAUL C. HUGHES, Farmers Soy- 


bean Corp., Blytheville, Ark.. 
was elected president of the Mid- 
south Soybean and Grain Shippers 
Association at the first annual meet 
ing at Memphis Aug. 30. 

J. P. Critz, Clarksdale Grain Ele- 
vator, Clarksdale, Miss., was elected 
vice president; and Al Cravens, Mis- 
souri Soybean Co., Caruthersville, 
Mo., was elected  secretary-treas- 
urer, 








The shippers held an_ informal 
meeting with export buyers fol- 
lowing the business meeting. The 
exporters represented agreed to buy 
on No. 1 grade, with discounts start- 
ing at 2.5 percent foreign material 
They will discount 2 cents at 2.5 
percent foreign material, and 3 cents 
at 3 percent f. m. 

For each additional 1 percent for 
eign material there will be an ad- 
ditional 1l-cent discount 

Below 2.5 percent foreign material 
there will be no dockage for f. m 
only on weight 


Annual Report of 


The President 

NOTHER YEAR has passed and 

soybeans have again set records 
we never expected 12 months 
ago. It’s easy to look back and cor 
rect our predictions to bring them 
up to the level line, but what wor- 
ries me is the future, not the past. 

We have been blessed in ou 
industry by a crop with someone 
waiting at the door to buy. Our acres 
have continued to grow; and re- 
gardless of predictions, we still do 
not have enough production to sat- 
isfy the demand. Maybe this is the 
year we will have a_ stabilizing 
carryover, but I seriously doubt it 
Had we not suffered from drouth in 
the South, the story might have 
been different. 

We, as soybean growers, must pro- 
duce to supply the demand. Enough 
soybeans should be produced to sup- 
ply our domestic demand as well as 


build our export market. This must 
be done at a price profitable to the 
grower, and at the same time be 
competitive on world markets 

At the same time we must con- 


Top picture at right: At the annual banquet, 
directors John Sawyer, London, Ohio (1), and 
Ersel Walley, Fort Wayne, Ind. (r), and Mrs. 
Walley. Second from top: Ed Tiliman, O. H. 
Acom Farms, Wardell, Mo.; Al Cravens, Mis- 
souri Soybean Co., Caruthersville, Mo.; Jake 
Hortz, Jr., Jacob Hartz Seed Co., Stuttgart, 
Ark.; and O. H. Acom, Wardell, Mo. Second 
from bottom: Dr. and Mrs. W. L. Burlison, 
Urbana, Ill., visit with David G. Wing, Me- 
chanicsburg, Ohio. Burlison and Wing are life 
members of the Association. Bottom: At the 
banquet, agronomists K. E. Beeson and A. H 
Probst of Purdue University, Mrs. John Gray 
and agronomist John Gray of University of 
Louisiana; and Mrs. Hartzell Banks, Albuquer- 
que, N. M. Below: Three ltowans, Francis 
Kutish, lowa State College economist; Ralph 
A. Olsen, Boone Valley Co-op Processing Asso- 
ciation, Eagle Grove; and C. M. Gregory, 
Farmers Cooperative Co., Dike. 


ar 
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Fire hose 


Automobile body lacquers 


For HIGH QUALITY and UNIFORMITY 
they depend on ESSO HEXANE 


More and more industries are using 
dependable Esso Hexane to meet proc- 
essing and chemical requirements. 
You will find Esso Hexane is always 
conveniently available with precise 


characteristics to meet your needs. 


Be sure to contact us for full informa- 
tion on the specifications and charac- 
teristics of Esso Hexane. Our techni- 
cians are always ready and willing to 
assist you. Don’t delay — write or call 
our office nearest you — today. 


6 good reasons why you can depend on Esso Hexane 


@ UNIFORMITY — Made in modern re- 
fineries from carefully selected 
crude oil sources. 


@ PURITY -- High purity that helps 
avoid non-recoverable residues. Low 
non-volatile content. 

@ MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY— 
Can be shipped promptly from Bay- 
town, Texas, or Bayonne, N. J. 
when you want it, where you want it. 


@ EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY— 


Narrow boiling range allows com- 
plete removal from extracted oil and 
meal. 

HIGH OIL RECOVERY—Results from 
“balanced solvency.” Recovered oil 
has good color and refining proper- 
ties. 

MODERN HANDLING METHODS — 
Separate tank storage, pumping 
lines, tank cars and trucks are used 
throughout all Esso Solvent han- 
dling operations. 


$soO 


PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. b, 
Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., 
Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 


ESSO STANDARD Oit COMPANY 
Pelham, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Richmond, Va Char 
olumbia, S. C Memphis 
New Orleans, La 
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tinue to do everything in our power 
to build our markets. Your Associ 
ation has done many s to bring 
you 5, 10, yes, even cents more 
per bushel for your crop. We have 
entered the stage where our crop 
must be protected from other com 
peting crops, the products from out 
crop must have new markets before 
we can reach the peak of our pro 
ducing power, and be profitable to 
the grower. We should have closer 
relationships within our own in 
dustry as well as related industries 
to better understand each other’s 
problems. We should have repre 
sentation in our foreign markets to 
sell our beans, to find out just what 
these people want to buy. I could go 
on all day giving reasons of. this 
kind; but let’s get down to the meat 
of the coconut We, a 
have been too well contented with 
our $3 and $4 soybeans, and have not 
given enough consideration to the 
proper financing of the one organ 
ization that could help us build our 
crop to double its size, and that i 
the American Soybean Association 

Who is going to do all these jobs 
for us? Who is going to sell our 50 
or 100- or 200-million bushel in 
creases in production? It’s not going 
to sell itself. You have empty soy 
bean bins now. Do you want them 
to stay that way, or do you want to 
tart producing for 
than market? You have had the good 
years. Now it’s time to start plan 
ning for the future and work out a 


Lrowel 


torage rather 


proper financing plan for this A 
sociation, so these jobs can be done 
Your cooperation will be 
Farmer, elevator man, and proces 
or alike, you all have a stake in 
this crop. Why not help promote it? 
Various plans have been tried, but 
with very little success. I would 
like someway to see a kitty, so to 
speak, of $50,000 raised from. the 
industry to properly start a field 
It’s your re 


neede d 


and finance program 


At left, Paul Smith at microphone addresses group at Clarkedale, Ark., experiment station during the field day 


of Louisiana agronomist (r), 
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sponsibility as well 
tors’. Are you going 
down the drain? 

Your Association ha been head 
over heels in work the past 12 
months. I would like to thank 
George Strayer and the office forces 
at Hudson, also your directors, for 
the very fine support given me. They 
have worked hard and I appreciate 
their cooperation 

It is without saying that we hav 
enjoyed having the National Soy 
bean Processors and Midsouth Soy 
bean and Grain Shippers meet with 
us. I have heard many people re 
mark they were certainly happy 
these meetings could be held to 
gether. 

Without the assistance of the 
Memphis Board of Trade and _ its 
convention committee, this meeting 
could not have been possible. These 
people have worked hard to enter 
tain you and have my _ deepest 
thanks.—Jake Hartz, Jr. 
American Soybean Association 


president, 


Report of 
Secretary-Treasurer 
peAcH YEAR as we gather at con 
4 vention we are faced with dif 
ferent problems. Two years ago the 
major item of discussion at our con 
ceiling prices—and 
One year ago as we 


were still 


vention was 
oybean grades 
met at St. Louis many 
thinking in terms of a 329-million 
bushel soybean crop, and there wa 
talk of surpluses and support price 
Before the season had advanced 
very far we were worrying about the 
hort crop and the high prices of 
oybean oil meal—together with the 
effect upon consumption. If nothing 
else, the soybean industry is one in 
which the neve 
confront u 
or even two consecutive month 
The 1953-54 fiscal year of the 
American Soybean A 


same conditions 
In two consecutive yeal 


ociation ha 


examines soybean plants in irrigated plots 


been an interesting one, for it has 
brought some more of the change 
which were anticipated shortly after 
the close of World War II, and which 
did not come at that time. We have 
the biggest soybean acreage in his 
troy Logically we should have the 
biggest crop in history But this 
year the weather man started his in 
roads early, and by the end of July 
had convinced many people that he 
meant business We will, unless I 
miss my guess, have the biggest soy 
bean crop this country has ever 
produced. But in spite of that many 
people are talking about trying to 
limit exports, and about shortages 

We are in a period of agricultural 
adjustment Somehow we delayed 
that period of adjustment, through 
legislative and other means, several 
years longer than seemed probable 
at war’s end. Now we are engaged 
in a concerted effort in America to 
fit our production to consumption 
and exports, maintaining a reason 
able carry-over or reserve of major 
commodities. Soybeans are caught in 
that adjustment Actually, there 
would appear to be no surplus of 
oybeans or soybean products 

Sut there are surpluses of com 
petitive products such as cottonseed 
oil, and when there are surpluse 
of any edible or vegetable oil they 
affect the market for soybean oil 
As Rhea Blake, Jim Thigpen and 
others have so ably told you, we can 
not isolate ourselves from these 
other commodities. Their surpluses 
and reserves are also ours, and we 
must consider them in making plans 
In the drafting of our recommend- 
ations for any governmental pro 
prams affecting soybean acreage and 
production in 1955 we must give con 
ideration to our competition and the 
effects of their products on our 

And at this time I want to point 
out the necessity for this meeting 
formulating the groundwork 
and director 


today 
on which your office 


At right, Dr. John Gray, University 





can build a program to be 
mended to the Secretary of Agri 
ilture for 1955 crop soybeans It 
was upon the basis of recommend 
from this organization to the 
Agriculture last fall 
that the current 80 percent of parity 
upport level on 1954 crop soybean 
was adopted and announced Your 
thinking wa apparently a_ year 
ahead of that of Congress! And in 
pite of the protestations of a few, 
soybeans apparent 
ly is not going to be with us thi 
year! But with lowered support 
price levels on other crops, and with 
limited acreages on many of them, 
we must carefully consider what we 
want in 1955, and be ready to 
recommend and fight for it 

This has not 
year in most states, and because of 
that there has been very little action 
in that field. We have made some 
preparations for further work on 
both margarine and mellorine legi 
lation in 1955, attending meeting 
with other interested groups, and 
formulating plans for action 

But this has been a Congressional 
year, and there have been chores to 
do in Washington. For a period of 
three years we have parti 
cipating in a joint endeavor with a 
number of other agricultural groups, 
aimed at increasing the federal ap 
propriations for basic research work 
in agriculture It has been our 
feeling, and that of many other 
groups, that we have been, during 
the past decade, living off the basic 
research of previous periods, and 
that we were not adding to that 
basic knowledge at a speed which 
would enable us to continue the pro 
gress Which we should make. It was 
our fear that we were using up the 
knowledge faster than it was being 
brought forth, and that some place 
along the line, in the next decade 
or so, we would reach a stalemate 

Funds for basic research in agri 
culture had not been increased in 
many, Many year 3ut costs had 
increased tremendously in that same 
period, It was necessary that some 
group or groups be responsible for 
engineering added research funds for 
USDA through Congress. The ap 
porpriations for the year starting 
July 1, 1954, were inereased by a 
considerable sum. Of that increase, 
a total of $100,000 was allocated to 
the basic research work on soybean 
varietal development. This $100,000. 
specifically earmarked for soybean 
work, is in addition to the funds 
previously appropriated in the 
regular appropriations bill, in ap 
proximately the same amount as in 
the previous year Thus, Dr 
Johnson and the other men doing the 
soybean varietal development work 
are going to have, for the first time 
in a number of years, more nearly 
adequate funds with which to work 

But in addition to the allocation of 


recom 


ation 


Secretary of 


the great glut of 


been a legislative 


been 


22 


additional funds for soybean varietal 
development work there was also an 
allocation of $60,000 additional funds 
for work on the utilization of soy 
bean oil. This will enable the folk 
at the Peoria Laboratory and at 
other points to expand the work they 
have under way, perhaps launch new 
projects, more adequately finance 
those which have been started I 
think it may be said that the joint 
efforts of the many organization 
paid off, for agriculture for the first 
time in several year ha agaln been 
recognized as a basic industry re 
quiring adequate federally-financed 
basic research work. We should pay 
our respects to the American Farm 
Jureau. Federation, the National 
Grange, the National Cotton Council 
and to the other commodity groups 
which carried the ball on this legi 

lative effort. I must admit we pro 
fited out of proportion to our 
contribution 

We still have with us one of the 
major problems plaguing our In- 
dustry for the past several yeat 
The federal grades on soybeans have 
not been satisfactory from the stand 
point of the producer since they were 
last changed in 1949. One year ago, 
in report to you, I dwelt at length 
on the trends in our industry because 
of the laxness of foreign material 
allowances in our grade 

The situation has not changed 
The same problems are with us today 
that have existed for several years, 
and one of the steps which must be 
taken before the situation rights 
itself is the downward adjustment of 
the foreign material allowances in 
our federal soybean grades \ ae 
my sincere hope that this meeting, 
in the adoption of resolutions, will 
call for public hearings on a proposal 
to lower foreign material percent 
ages by 1 percent on each grade, and 
will instruct the board of director 
to petition for such hearings by the 
grain grading branch of USDA. 

In spite of the short crop and the 
relatively high prices which our soy 
have been selling for during 
months, we have exported 
ovybeans from the United 
States during the past crop year than 
ever before in history. Estimates run 
at about 40 million bushels. The pro 
pects for exports from the 1954 crop 
are even brighter. The lowering of 
the allowable foreign material con 
tent will tend to increase those ex 
ports and make the buyer more 
satisfied with our commodity. While 
it would not affect the 1954 crop 
movement, changes announced for 
1955 would be of material psycho 
logical value 

I should point out here that under 
the increased appropriations made 
by Congress more funds are now 
available to the grain’ grading 
branch of USDA, and that we should 
demand closer supervision of local 
grading agencies and constant re 


beans 
recent 
more 


earch on better sampling methods. 
More money is available, and I am 
ure E. J. Murphy and his staff will 
give us more and better service. 

We have a product which the 
world wants, and so long as we are 
willing to supply quality and be 
competitive in price with other soy- 
bean production areas and other oil- 
eed crops we will have a _ con- 
tinued and expanding market. I am 
firmly convinced that we can pro- 
duce better soybeans more cheaply 
than at any other place in the world 
today, and that we should capitalize 
on it. Of all the commodities repre- 
ented on the Trade Missions to 
Europe soybeans were one item that 
practically every country wanted in 
quantity 

The Mission was a liberal edu- 
cation in foreign trade and foreign 
affairs, and it is my hope that 
through a period of years I can make 
the contacts and the information pay 
off for you as members of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association. You paid 
my salary while I was on the Mission 

Uncle Sam paid the expenses. You 
invested about seven weeks pay in 
me in order that I might participate, 
and I hope you got your money’s 
worth! One-tenth of 1 cent per 
bushel on the first 1 million addi- 
tional bushels of soybeans exported 
as a result of my participation in 
this Mission will far more than pay 
the costs incurred. If we do not sell 
at least 10 million additional bushels 
of soybeans into export markets in 
each of the next two years I'll be 
greatly disappointed! 

However, to do that we must have 
free exportation of soybeans, with- 
out restriction, and we must have 
soybeans placed on the list of com- 
modities available to foreign buyers 
through purchase of foreign cur- 
rencies, under Public Law 480, the 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954. Soybeans 
are not on that list now, and will not 
be there unless concerted efforts are 
made to place them there. Your 
officers have a job cut out for them 
during the next few weeks in this 
one! 

During the past year your Asso- 
ciation has operated with limited 
finances The sale of advertising 
space in the Soybean Digest and the 
Soybean Blue Book have not brought 
as much revenue as in previous 
years, as the linage of advertising 
dropped in our publication, along 
with most other commodity pub- 
lications of our type. The income 
from memberships shows a healthy 
increase over the previous year. 
Because of the decreased number of 


pages of advertising our issues of the 
Soybean Digest have been smaller. 


That, coupled with the fact that 
during the year we changed printers 
and are now paying less for our 
print jobs, has allowed us to hold our 
expenses within our income. 
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The report of our auditor shows a 
net worth of your Association of just 
over $2,000 less than the figure of a 
year ago. A portion of this is due 
to the lowered inventory, since we 
no longer purchase the print paper 
for the Soybean Digest, and a portion 
of it is due to the removal from in 
ventory of a goodly number of the 
older copies of both the Soybean 
Digest and the Soybean Blue Book 
which have been held for sales put 
poses, and which may still have some 
sales value, as we are frequently 
having calls for complete sets of 
copies from libraries and other insti 
tutions. Actually we have more cash 
in the bank with which to operate 
than we had one year ago 

The actual paid membership of the 
Association is now the largest in 
history, and the subscriptions to our 
32-times-per-year newsletter ‘Late 
News” have exceeded our expecta 
tion by a good margin. The season of 
greatest interest in this publica 
tion is just now approaching, and 
we hope that the next few month 
will show a material gain in the 
returns from this publication. You 
will recall that it was started only a 
year and a half ago, and that it was 
a new experience to your office staff 
and to the industry. It has enabled 
your staff to keep in more constant 
touch with industry developments, 
and thus to do a better job on the 
two other publications 

Again during the past year we 
have lost to the Great Creator some 
of the men who made our industry 
what it now is. They are the men 
who laid the groundwork upon 
which they and their successors have 
built. Among them are David Fail 
child who headed the plant ex 
ploration work in the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture for many yea! 
and one of the men responsible for 
bringing to this country the many 
varieties of soybeans for testing 
Also among those joining the Great 
Creator were Walter M. Scott of 
Louisiana, one of the oldest and 
largest producers of soybeans in the 
South, and Louis Wagner of Indiana, 
a pioneer producer in that area. To 


who did 
made 


these men, and to the others 
the pioneering job which ha 
our industry what it Is we owe a 
deep debt of gratitude 

In every organization there are 
certain men who carry the burdens 
and upon whom the paid executive 
calls to do many of the jobs which 
they can do much better than a hired 
man Your Association is most 
fortunate in having many of those 
men within its membership At 
this time I want to pay special tri 
bute to Albert Dimond, who spent 
day and weeks of his time last 
winter holding meeting after meet 
ing through his state of Illinois and 
in adjoining states, acquainting far 
mers with the American Soybean 
Association and its objectives and 
programs, and obtaining their re 
actions to various long-time program 
Albert 
months of hi 


uggestions for soybean 
contributed literally 
own time to your organization, and 
we are deeply indebted to him for 
that contribution 

In closing this 14th annual report 
which I have made to you as you 
ecretary, I also want to pay tribute 
to the many others who have spent 
large amounts of their time in be 
half of the American Soybean Asso 
ciation and you. Included are Jake 
Hartz, Jr., your president, who ha 
pent liberally of his own time 
and money in your behalf, Ersel 
Walley, who has made numerou 
trips to Washington for us, Dave 
Wing, John Evans, Chet Biddle 
Howard Roach, and the other mem 
ber of the board of directo: who 
have contributed liberally of then 
time in your behalf 

To Kent Pellet, Del Cobie, George 
McCulley and other members of the 
office staff who have made the a 
complishments of the year possible 
I want to extend my most sincere 
thank To all others who have in 
one way or another contributed to 
the work of the Association, and 
whose names I have failed’ to 
mention, my personal thank We 
trust the year has been one of which 
you can be proud, and that our 
efforts have made your particpation 


in the soybean industry a more 
atisfving and_ profitable’ one. 
Geo. M. Strayer, secretary-treasurer, 
imerican Soybean Association. 


Resolutions 


RB IT RESOLVED by the 34th An- 
nual American Soybean As 

ociation Convention assembled Aug 
30-Sept. 2, 1954, at the Peabody Hotel 
in Memphis, Tenn 

We express our hearty thanks and 
appreciation to the Memphis Board 
of Trade and its individual members 
for then preparation, 
royal welcome and generous display 
of the traditional Southern hospi- 
tality 

We appreciate the comprehensive 
booklet covering the programs and 
personnel of both con 
ventions assembled here, namely the 
National Association of Soybean 
Processors and American Soybean 
Association 

In addition to the many courtesies 


elaborate 


committee 


extended to our Association we are 
most grateful for the generous en 
tertainment and consideration pro- 
vided for our ladies 


RESEARCH 

We recognize the increased ap- 
propriations by the federal govern- 
ment and other sources for research 
in soybeans. We commend the U.S 
Department of Agriculture and out 
Congress for realizing that this in- 
creased research, made available by 
their appropriations, will be for 
the physical benefit and health of 
the American people and a contri- 
bution to our national economy. We 
hope this interest will continue 


GRAIN GRADING STANDARDS 

We petition the grain grading 
branch of the USDA to reduce the 
allowable percentage of foreign ma- 
terial in each federal soybean grade 
We direct our officers to prepare 
briefs at appropriate times to pre 
ent our VIews 

We deplore the sales methods and 
trade practices that have damaged 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Soybean 


JCORECASTING the price of soy 

beans is a Job that has many pit 
falls lurking in the shadow Soy- 
beans are a joint product—they ar 
used to make oil and meal. And 
both oil and meal have many com 
peting product So the job of soy 
bean price analysis is a complicated 


one 


Yet, every farmer who produce 
every processor who buy 
every feed manufacturer 
bean meal—all must form 
about the 


oybean 
bean 
who use 
ome price expectation 
product 

You and I know that nobody 
for sure ahead of time exactly 
what prices are going to do. Never 
the' there are some. thing to 
which we can tie—so that we do not 
need to be completely in the dark. 


know 


Let’s begin with a look back at 
where we have been. Last year we 
tarted out with a bumpe! 
crop prospect—only to have it de 
teriorate badly late in the season. 
This reduction—coupled with a small 
hog crop—contributed to a tight fats 
and oils situation. Even more im 
portant, with farmers boosting the 
numbers of hogs, poultry and dairy 
cows, the rising feeding demand for 
protein feeds put a squeeze on the 
hort supply of soybean meal 


oybean 


The following table vill give you 
a better picture than can words of 


how the whole pictures stacked up 
1954-55 
1952-53 1953-54 Est 
Millions of bushels 
» Oct. 1 +6 10.1 1-2 
298 1 267.3 304° 


Supply 


otal supply 301.7 272.4 305° 


* Based on Aug op report 


Utilization (estimated) 
Seed 20.5 26 26 
Net export 319 40 40-60 
Crush 2344 200 235 
Feed and residual 48 4 


Total utilization 291.6 270 


Feed manufacturers got hurt in 
1952. They bought heavily early in 
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the processing season at pri 
which later proved too high. 
We often hear it said that ‘cattle 
feeders have a one-year memory” 
apparently the same holds for the 
processing industry Remembering 
the unfortunate experience of the 
previous year, meal business got off 
on a slow basis last fall. Soybean 
meal was priced cheaper than corn. 


Benefit of Hindsight 

Processors now wonder why they 

didn’t see the fallacy of last fall’ 
ituation sooner. Meal was priced 
way too cheap—in the neighborhood 
of $55 per ton at Decatur, despite the 
12 percent smaller bean crop. By 
late November the industry began 
to awaken to the imbalance between 
price and supply of bean meal 
Prices rose to the $75 area within a 
couple of weeks. But they still 
weren't high enough; for the indus 
try was crushing beans at a rate 
faster than it could continue, in view 
of the 10 percent smaller total supply 
of beans. 

Eventually, meal pushed to the 
$100 area—then broke away when it 
apparently overshot the mark 

The oil side of the picture was not 
subject to as great price gyrations. 
A tight lard situation last fall helped 
pull soybean oil up at harvest time. 
3ut the government resale program 
on cottonseed oil held down soybean 
oil prices during the winter months 
below what otherwise would have 
By early spring, the 
soybean oil market had worked to 
around the 13%2-to-]4'-cent level 
It seems to have stabilized pretty 
well in this area. 

Coupled with this was a strong 
export demand for soybeans. Bean 
exports for the year ending Oct. 1, 
1954, will be somewhere in the neigh 
borhood of 25 percent over the ship- 
ments abroad of the previous year 


been the case. 


As we look back on the last year, 
we should learn some lessons. First, 


By FRANCIS A. KUTISH 


lowa State College 


oybean meal apparently has what 
economists call a fairly inelastic de 
mand, There is a market for a given 
amount, depending mainly upon the 
number of hogs raised, chicks 
hatched, hens in laying flocks, and 
to a somewhat lesser extent the 
number of dairy cows and cattle fed 

If we have a soybean meal supply 
hort of that which is needed to fill 
this demand, the price goes up 
harply. Feed manufacturers bid 
for meal to fill their orders from 
farmers. It takes a fairly sharp 
price rise to shrink this demand 
On the other hand, if we have a soy 
bean meal supply in excess of thi 
demand, it apparently takes a fairly 
sharp price drop to bring increased 
use into the picture. While soybean 
and cottonseed meal and linseed meal 
are all high protein feeds, they are 
not completely substitutable. Thus, a 
short supply of one cannot be offset 
by a plentiful supply of one or both 
of the others. 

The second lesson is that relatively 
small change in the export picture 
can make quite a change in the do 
mestic soybean price picture 

So much for background Now 
let’s turn to the coming year We 
still are up in the air over the supply 
part of the picture—that is the 1954 
crop. We know that the carry-in of 
old beans will be negligible, com 
pared with a 10 million bushel carry- 
in of a year ago 
deteriorated 


Soybean prospect 


Storing 1954-crop 
soybeans may pay off. 
But storage won't 
bring the handsome 


returns of last year. 
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harply On July 1 we 
had prospect for a 350-million 
bushel crop 3ut the withering rays 

a relentle sun day after day 


during July 


down on the crop, while cloud- 

kie brought no rain And 
Aug. 1 found crop reporters foresee 
ing no more than a 304-million- 
While this still was a 
last year’ hort 
izable cut 


bushel crop 
harp boost over 
crop, it repre ented a 


from July 1 prospect 

Many crop observers believe that 
rains and cooler weather have im- 
proved soybean crop prospects since 
Aug. 1 in the northern part of the 
growing area 

3ut in my estimates today, I have 
u a 


used Aug. 1 data. This give 
total supply for the coming year of 
about 305 million bushels—Jjust an 
eyelash over the supply of 1952-53, 
and 12 percent over last year’s short 


upply. I recognize that this is likely 
to be the bottom figure—that it may 
be larger than the Aug. 1 crop con- 
ditions indicated. 

The following table 
estimate of how this 
would fit into the total protein feed 
picture 


provides an 
sized crop 


Thousand tons 
1953-54 1954-55 
Vegetable Proteins 
Soybean meal 4,850 5,500 


Cottonseed meal 2,900 2,250 


Linseed meal 575 600 
Peanut meal 60 35 
Copra 115 115 


Total Vegetable 8,500 8,500 
Animal Protein 2,900 3,000 


Total 11,400 11,500 


How about the feed demand side”? 

We have a 13 percent larger spring 
pig crop that now is going to market. 
But all of this boost was in early 
farrowed litte: I am looking for 
the main increase in marketings ove! 
last year to come in September and 
October. Late fall hog sales may not 
be much different from a year ago 
We have a 10 percent larger fall crop 
now being grown on the farms of the 
nation. This means an increased de 
mand for proteins for these hogs thi 
fall Hog sales during the winter 
will run ahead of last year 

I anticipate a moderate increase 
in next spring’s pig crop—probably 
not over 5 percent. Feed grain prices 
will average higher than last year 
hog prices will be lower this fall 
The result should slow up the boost 
in hog production from the rate of 
this past year 

Dairy cow numbers show signs of 
tabilizing during the next 12 
months Ege prices this fall and 
winter are not likely to en 

expansion of buying 
for laying flock replace 


early 
courage any 
baby chick 

ments next spring In fact, baby 
chick purchases may be cut back a 
bit. With broilers and turkeys less 
profitable we should see a slow-up 
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here too 
broiler 


perhap a few to no more 
and fewer turkeys in 1955. 


Livestock prices will average low 
er in the year beginning Oct. 1, 1954, 
than in the previous 12 months. This 
is not conducive to increased demand 
for feed. 


Protein Won't Be Cheap 


Yet, such an overall picture doesn’t 
indicate cheap protein feed. But it 
does point toward more evening out 
of prices between cottonseed mea! 
and soybean meal. At times, cotton 
seed meal sold for pronounced dis- 
counts under soybean meal the past 
12 months. 


You can take this price prediction 
with a grain of salt but I would 
think that this picture would mean 
Decatur bulk prices of somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $65 to $75—oi 
around $90 to $100 per ton to the 
farmer for sack feed. I think it also 
mean more tability in 
meal prices during the next 12 
months in contrast to the sharp 
price changes of the year we are 
about to end Meal won’t be as 
cheap at harvest—nor as high in the 
spring as in the past year. 

Now let’s turn to the oil side. 
We've had a good oil trade in the 
year we are now ending. We can 
expect more lard during the coming 
year—but less cottonseed oil. The 
cottonseed oil picture is wrapped up 
in what the government does in the 
way of support pricing. The cotton- 
seed oil people that I have talked 
with seem to think that the support 
price favors consumption of soybean 
compared with cottonseed oil 


soybean 


oil as 

The world situation favors con- 
tinued good export I don’t think 
that 11%4-to-12%2-cent oil is out of 
reason to expect for the coming year. 
Some people think oil may reach 13 
cents by the last half of 1955—due 
to a tightening world supply picture. 

Turning to exports, I think that 
you can make a good case for as 
large exports as we had this year- 
to 20 million more. In other words, 
40 to 60 million bushels. World sup- 
plies of fats and oils are not likely 
to be any larger—and possibly less 
than in 1954. Europe has been 
liquidating its stocks. We could see 
a rise of world prices in fats and oils 
sometime in 1955. 

A sizable slice of our exports go to 
Japan. There are rumors that Japan 
may deal with Manchuria through 
China. On the other hand, you can 
make a case for Manchurian supplies 
staying behind the Iron Curtain if 
that area has a surplus, going to 
Russia We could have exported 
more beans this year if they had 
been available. It seems to me that 
there will be a 40 million bushel ex 
port for the coming year and you 


could rationalize more. We must 


have a strong export picture—what 
with the large exports of the current 
year in the face of a short crop. 

Thus, an increase in the soybean 
crop over the Aug. 1 crop estimate 
could easily wind up in larger ex- 
ports with not too much change in 
the domestic meal and oil situation. 

Where do we wind up price-wise? 

In terms of the Iowa-farm price, 
this gives us a range of $2.65 to $2.95 
beans. The point is this: Soybeans 
are not going to be cheap this fall. 
Price will be less at harvest, of 
course. How much less depends 
upon the size of harvest. The larger 
the crop over 304 million bushels, 
the more prices will be depressed at 
combining time. 

However, the high price of beans 
this summer will hold up the early 
harvest price. We also may have 
strong bidding by processors, feed 
manufacturers and speculators this 
fall—remembering the experience of 
last year, when it paid to be an early 
buyer. On the other hand, farmers 
remember the handsome profits of 
a dollar to a dollar-and-a-half that 
the man who stored beans made last 
year. More beans are likely to be 
stored on the farms this year, par- 
ticularly if beans are near loan level 
at combining time. 

In other words, we could have the 
reverse of what happened last year 
when bean prices rose into late 
spring. We could see our rise come 
early — that’s what happened two 
years ago, you know. Beans were 
as high in late fall as anytime dur- 
ing the winter and spring — then 
worked lower starting in late spring. 

Looking a year ahead, I think that 
we can expect as large a bean acre- 
age next year as this. With the 
winter prices for beans that I antici- 
pate, I wouldn’t expect any govern- 
ment program to reduce bean acre- 
age. Given normal yields, this would 
mean a larger crop than we will har- 
vest this year. So with normal 
weather, and assuming no worsening 
of the international situation, I have 
a hard time seeing conditions which 
would strengthen the price of beans 
next summer. Yes, we could have a 
repeat of what happened two years 
ago. 

So here’s about what we end up 
with: 1954 beans are not going to be 
cheap. The trend of prices over the 
next 12 months will depend on 
how growers, processors and feed 
manufacturers make their buying 
and selling decisions this fall. 

If bean prices are depressed at har- 
vest, storing will pay the grower. On 
the other hand, his profits from 
storage won’t match the handsome 
returns of holding beans last fall. 
And the market may be bid up in 
late fall or early winter to the point 
where it won’t pay to hold the beans 
any longer. 
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Producing 
Soybeans by 


Irrigation 


BY R. B. OLIVER 


Stuttgart, Ark. 


OWN and operate 420 acres of land 

seven miles east of Stuttgart. I 
follow a three-year rotation plan of 
rice, soybeans, oats and kobe les- 
pedeza. 

To prepare the land for soybeans, 
I use a heavy disk and work the rice 
stubble twice in the fall, and let it 
lay through the winter. In early 
spring I disk this land twice and 
use a field cultivator and go 
it with this two or three times. Then 
I use a float to level the land. I usu 
ally plant rice in the early part of 
April and then I start reworking the 
ground to be planted in soybean 
I try to start seeding them around 
the 15th of May. 

For the past six 
grown the Ogden variety of 
beans. I usually plant about 
bushel per acre and put down around 
125 pounds of 0-24-24 fertilizer. In 
1949, I bought a four-row planter 
with a fertilizer attachment and I 
plant my beans in 36-inch row 
When we had a normal amount of 
rainfali in 1949-1950, I could see 
what yields were possible with fer- 
tilizer and plenty of water 

When the soybeans are about two 
inches tall, I pull a rotary hoe over 
them, and follow it with a cultivator 
When we have a normal amount of 
rainfall, your cultivating is limited 
to two or three times before they get 
too big. But in a dry year, they may 
have to be cultivated seven or eight 


over 


years I have 
soy- 


one 
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Jake Hartz, Jr. (left), and Oliver in a field of Oliver's irrigated soybeans. 
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U.S. Soybeans 
as Viewed 

by European 
Buyers 


| WILL try to relate to you some of 
t 


he things we learned on the 
Agricultural Trade Mission’ dis 
patched by President Eisenhowei 
und Secretary of Agriculture Ben 
on last April. It was my good for- 
tune to be a member of the Northern 
European Mission, and to visit the 
10 northern countries of Europe 
W pent eight weeks on this as 
ignment, six and one-half weeks in 
the European countries. 

We were instructed to survey the 
market appraise the potential 
analyze the things preventing ex 
panded sales of our products, and in 
vestigate the possibilities of greater 
imports of their goods so they might 
have dollars available with which to 
buy. Let me assure you that we had 
a busy six and one-half weeks! 

Coupled with the things I learned 
on this Trade Mission I would also 
like to include some of the thing 
I learned in these same countrie 
during visits in 1949 and 1952 It 
has been my good fortune to watch 
trends develop, and through large 
of correspondence to keep 
in touch with many of them during 
the years since the war 

First of all I want to stress, as I 
have many times outlined on the 
editorial pages of the Soybean 
Digest that I well 
domestic 


volume 


recognize the 
market, to our American 
processors, as being far more impor 
tant to us as soybean producers than 
is the export market During the 
past year we have exported only 
ibout 40 million bushels of our soy 
bean crop, out of production of 262 
million, and the 1953 crop exports 
are the largest in our history We 
wili continue to consume far greatei 
quantities of our soybeans here at 
home—and we must recognize that 
At the same time we must also 
recognize that the soybean processing 
faci'ities of our nation are large!y 
concentrated in the Midwest area 
the Cornbelt states—-and that a vast 
new soybean production area ha 
been opened up here in the Midsouth 


which lies close to ocean ports, and 
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which does not have a _ favorable 
domestic market for its production 
This Midsouth area, along with the 
East Coast areas in Virginia and the 
Carolinas, has easy access to the ex 
port markets because of location 
The Midsouth has river transporta- 
tion available to hold its freight rates 
to a minimum. The area of expan 
sion in soybeans is now coming in 
these areas—not in the older produc- 
tion areas, except as corn acreage 
reduction may increase acreage. 

A very small portion of any crop, 
when in surplus, can greatly affect 
price. A surplus of 10 percent may 
sometimes reduce the per unit price 
far more than 10 percent. An alter- 
native market for any commodity is 
an extremely healthy thing. Some 
year we are going to reach the point 
where our domestic economy will 
not utilize to advantage all the soy 
beans which we grow in the United 
States. 


Value of Exports 

I am sure there is no man present 
who would contend that soybean 
exports during the postwar years 
have not meant millions and millions 
of additional dollars to the producers 
of the soybean crop—above the re 
turns which would have been avail 
able had there been no export mar 
ket. Just compare the prices paid 
for soybeans in this Delta area today 
with those paid before the export 
market came into the picture. The 
previous spread of 25 to 50 cents per 
bushel under Chicago has now dis- 
appeared. In fact, prices paid in the 
Delta area are now at times higher 
than farther north 

I believe there is also no man here 
today who would not readily admit 
that we are producing more soy- 
beans today, and have a healthier in- 
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dustry today, than would have been 
possible without the export market. 

Today we have a healthy, growing, 
thriving soybean industry. We have 
a product which people want. We 
have a crop easily produced with a 
minimum of hand labor, which lends 
itse'f to mechanization, which has no 
waste products, which is. storable, 
easily handled and _ transported. 
Each day we learn more about the 
utilization of soybean oil, and each 
day soybean oil meal becomes more 
valuable as a source of highly nutri- 
tive protein for man and beast. I 
challenge any man to show me where 
the export markets we have enjoyed, 
small though they may have been, 
have not contributed to the healthi- 
ness of our industry. 

Europe is a food-deficient area of 
the world. Many countries of Europe 
have increased their food production, 
thanks to Point 4 programs and tech- 
nical assistance from the United 
States. More and more of the 
northern European countries are be- 
coming self-sufficient, or nearly so, 
in wheat and coarse grains But 
their location—the very thing which 
is conducive to high yields of good 
quality cereal grains—makes it im 
possible for them to produce vege- 
table oils and proteins in quantits 
at anything resembling a reasonable 
cost. In my estimation the northern 
European countries can never expect 
to produce, in the foreseeable future, 
either vegetable oil or vegetable pro- 
tein to compete with other parts of 
the world. It just is not in the cards. 

There is a potential market in the 
European countries for vast quanti 
ties of oilseeds. I doubt if it is pos 
sib’e to estimate that potential ac- 
curately. It will suffice to say that 
prewar Germany crushed as high as 
100 million bushels of soybeans 
alone, in addition to all the copra, 
peanuts, palm kernels, palm nuts and 
other raw materials utilized. When 
I returned from Europe in 1949 I was 
convinced there was a potential mar- 
ket in the European countries fo 
as much as 100 million bushels of 
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BLAW-KNOX puts the skids under a hazardous project 
to increase Honeymead’s capacity 


The problem at Honeymead Products Company 
was ... how to add solvent extraction facilities, by 
assembling and welding metal equipment, to an 
operating plant using volatile, inflammable solvent. 

Honeymead is a fast-growing Minnesota producer 
of soy oil and meal. Extraction of oil from soybean 
flakes requires the use of hexane solvent. Cutting, 
welding and assembling the world’s largest Rotocel 
extractor and integrating it with the existing vapor- 
filled equipment without interrupting operations 
necessitated a unique engineering approach. 

Blaw-Knox fabricated the 500 ton per day Rotocel, 
24 feet in diameter, and distillation equipment four 
stories in height at a safe distance. As each unit was 
completed, it was lowered onto cribbing and skidded 
carefully into place. 











Kight months from the start of this project, tie-in 
of the new facilities with the existing meal-prepara- 
tion equipment was completed. Integration of these 
facilities, start-up, test runs and adjustments were 
completed in two weeks procedures normally re- 
quiring a month. This rapid conversion saved the 
firm many thousands of dollars. 

The solution to Honeymead’s problem was the 
unified design, engineering and construction of 
equipment, and, more important, a method of 
operation which enabled the company to maintain 
the income from its existing plant almost entirely 
throughout the period of construction. 

This is the type of thinking you can expect from 
Blaw-Knox. Put it to work on your next project. 
Call Blaw-Knox early in the planning stages. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY -: CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


180 NORTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA + TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 
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oybeans if we 
competitive in price and 
quality desired. I have not changed 
pinion. There is a tremendou: 
which someone will supply. 
want raw ma 
ipon which to operate. They 
vant American soybean oil 
ottonseed oil. Up to a certain 
point they want the materials which 
vill keep their plants busy, their 
people employed, their livestock fed, 
and their shipping busy. Soybeans 
are among the most attractive of all 
raw products available to them. 
Wherever I went on this Trade Mis- 
ion governmental officials and 
were interested in 
oybean supplic It was one com- 
modity every country wanted—and 


market 
The Europe an mill 


private buyer 


needed 


Must Be Competitive 


To sell in world markets we must 
be, of course, competitive in price. 
Aiming toward that goal, your As- 
ociation requested a reduction in 
the 1954 crop soybean support price 
to 80 percent of parity—$2.22 per 
bushel to the farmer. That request 
was granted Unquestionably the 
support price is not now limiting our 
market on soybeans. While = soy 
beans are selling well above support 
levels, it is the value of the end prod 
ucts and the competition between 
processing companies and between 
processors and exporters which 1 
establishing price today Competi 
tion—not government—is establish 
ing our market values. We can 
safely say that the support price on 
soybeans in 1954 is not going to 
determine our market So long a 
elling here at price 
which are competitive with other 
vegetable oil and protein sources of 
the world we can sell our soybean 
in European markets. When our 
prices get too high we lose our mar 
ket. When they get to low levels 
we increase our market out of: pro 
portion. European buyers are happy 
with our present support price struc 
ture, are willing to compete on our 
markets for their supplies. 


soybeans are 


could be 
upply the 


They are not so happy about some 
other things Some of them are 
things we can correct. I would like 
to tell you about them 

3ut before doing so let me remind 
you that all through the period from 
the close of the war in Europe until 
the present time we have had a 
sellers’ market in the European 
countries. Millions of people were 
hungry. The production of food had 
been disrupted, manpower had been 
diverted, fertilizer supplies halted, 
farm machinery production discon- 
tinued, markets lost, sources of sup- 
ply of food products had changed 
hands. The normal channels of trade 
between nations—and even within 
nations—had been disrupted. People 
were hungry, and unemployed, and 
without funds with which to buy 
food. Yet they had to eat, and the 
war-stimulated food production of 
the United States was their major 
ource of supply. 

But the day of the sellers’ market 
eems to be over. Buyers in Euro- 
pean countries are becoming more 
selective. Instead of buying what 
ever is available they are again buy 
ing the things which they want, and 
which are available at favorable 
prices. 

Since 1949 I have repeatedly told 
you that European buyers were not 
happy with our soybeans, in general, 
because they were high in foreign 
material. For decades they had im- 
ported soybeans from Manchuria. 
The Manchurian soybeans were har- 
vested and handled by hand. The 
percentage of extraneous materials 
was relatively low. The percentage 
of split beans was likewise low. Our 
beans produced with machinery, 
contained more foreign material than 
the European mills were accustomed 
to handling. They were not equipped 
to remove it. They objected, and 
strenuously, to receiving grading cer 
tificates on export shipments which 
did not according to their calcula 
tions, correctly represent the ship 
ment. They objected to paying for U 
S. No. 2 yellow and receiving ship 
ments which ran 4, 5, 6 and even 


higher percentages of foreign mate- 
rial, according to their analysis, on 
arrival for unloading. You would 
have objected too! 

I became convinced that some of 
those complaints were justified when 
Jack Cartter and I were sent over in 
1949, and then in 1952 I became more 
convinced of it. There were things 
going on which should never have 
been allowed. 

Twice in recent years the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association has asked 
for public hearings on proposals to 
lower the allowable foreign material 
in U. S. soybeans. Those hearings 
have been held. On both occasions 
the proposals were turned down be- 
cause of opposition from those who 
were profiting from the lax grades 
and the opportunity to sell screen- 
ings, corn and other things at soy- 
bean prices. 

In 1952, following the appearances 
of J. C. A. Faure of England and Mr. 
Hirano of Japan on our convention 
program at Lafayette, Ind., some of 
the buyers of U. S. soybeans began 
making their purchases on the basis 
of federal appeal on grade. Strange- 
ly, on that date the soybeans reach- 
ing the world markets took on a dif- 
ferent appearance. Figures shown 
to me by European buyers during 
this last April and May indicate that 
since federal appeal came into the 
picture the general average of the 
cargoes of soybeans leaving. this 
country has been considerably lower 
in foreign material on arrival at 
destination. In one case the foreign 
material content had been reduced 
by nearly one-half, when averaged 
over a number of cargoes. There 
still are problems. Occasional car- 
goes still show wide discrepancies. 
But the buyers are much more happy 
than previously—for the certificates 
now are more dependable. 

3ut buyers are still objecting to 
paying for 3 percent foreign materi- 
al. And our own domestic processors 
last November started buying on the 
basis of U. S. No. 1 soybeans in order 
to get away from the high foreign 
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If your answer is “YES” 
to 3 or more of these 


J we 
questions, itt means 


HI-PRO-CON 


FOR PROTEIN 


IS YOUR BEST SOURCE 


Does High Quality Feed 
Win You Customers? 


LI 


Yes NO 





If feeders have been buying your 
brand of feed because they think you 
use the best ingredients ...if you 
believe that your reputation for qual- 
ity feeds helps you get new customers and hold 
old ones—then here is something to think about: 
There is no finer source of high efficiency protein 
than Hi-Pro-Con, Staley’s 50% special heat- 
treated soybean oil meal. And we can prove it. 
Just ask us to. 














Do You Want a Protein Source 
With Low Urease Activity? 





Hi-Pro-Con has a uniformly low 
urease activity ... lets you use urea 
safely. If this fact leaves you cold, 
that’s all right. Maybe you aren't 
making cattle feed, or maybe you aren’t using 
urea in your formulas. But whatever feed you 
make, probably you'll get better protein utiliza- 
tion with Hi-Pro-Con. That’s because Hi-Pro- 
Con has an unusually high level of the eleven 
essential amino acids. Up to 94% of the protein 








ves NO 





Is It Economical For You To Pay 
Soybean Oil Meal Prices For Fiber? 


[I 


ves NO 


4 


We won't argue. There can be sound 
economic reasons to buy fiber that 


3 


can be utilized ... far more than with ordinary 
sources of protein. 


Can People Tell Just By Looking 
That Your Feed Will Make Them Profit? 


high. On the other hand, if you have 
a plentiful supply of inexpensive fi- 
berous feed, think about this: De-hulled Hi-Pro- 
Con has 3% fiber or less. Ordinary vegetable 
protein sources have up to 16% fiber. This fiber 


is part of the price. You pay as much for it as 
you do for the proteins. But if you just want 
fiber, you can buy it... cheap. 


If you think that a good looking feed 
helps make a good selling feed... 
that a feeder buys by eye appeal al- 
most as much as by brand appeal 
then Hi-Pro-Con is for you. It has a rich golden 
color. It has almost no fines at all, feels heavier, 
and its particles are uniform. This shows up in 
your finished feed and, gives it a quality appear- 
ance. You can tell just by looking. 


LI 


ves NO 


Your answers to these questions will tell for sure whether 
you are interested in saving money and making better 
feeds. Hi-Pro-Con —as your best protein source—can do 
both for you. Why not ask us to prove it? Write, wire cr 
phone today for full information and prices. 


*T. M. for 50% soybean oil meal of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co, 


ys / OMLY o. 
a eC WN MAKES HI-PRO-CON 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO.—Meal Sales Decatur, Illinois Painesville, Ohio 
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material percentages on soybeans 
eaching them. Soybeans reaching 
the European markets from competi- 
, chiefly Manchuria, have 
over a period of years averaged 
ibout ‘42 percent foreign material. 
clean up our U. S. soybeans 

will be competitive in quali- 

and that means in lowered for- 
content. We must 
sticks, stems, 


tive source 


eign material 

top shipping pod 
weed seed corn, screenings and 
other extraneous material in our 
oy bean We must restore further 
confidence in U. S. grading certi- 
ficate: 

We must place on the markets of 
the world the very best quality soy- 
beans which it is possible for us to 
produce—not the soybeans contain 
ing the very largest amount of for- 
eign material we can get by with 
and still qualify under the grade 
tipulated in our contracts. Other 
countries are selling on a quality 
basi We are going to have to do 
o, or we will be sitting out in the 
cold. 


Like Our Beans Otherwise 


Except for this deplorable foreign 
material content our American soy- 
beans are liked by European buyers. 
The high oil content, the uniformity, 
the things placed in our beans by 
the plant breeders are recognized as 
being highly desirable, and if they 
could obtain clean soybeans and de 
pendable certificates the European 
buyers would, in most cases, be pet 
fectly willing to pay a premium for 
them. We can well use that pre 
muim, and we should be doing what 
necessary to assure it on a 
year-after-year basis 


ever is 


I should point out here that one 
of the complicating factors in our 
foreign material determinations is 
this matter of broken soybeans. Any- 
thing which passes through the 8/64 
inch round hole screen is considered 
to be foreign material. In those sea 
sons when soybeans are dry, as they 
were in 1953, when moisture was 
sometimes running at low as 9 per 
cent and 10 percent, the combine 
cracks and breaks some of the beans 
Every time they are handled through 
an elevator or in and out of a car or 
barge or steamer more of the beans 
are broken. The small particles pass 
through the screen making a grade 
determination, and the foreign ma- 
terial content is increased. But 
those particles of soybeans are in 
reality not foreign material. They 
produce soybean oil and meal just 
as do the whole beans. They are 
not extraneous. They are not added, 
they are, for all practical purposes, 
just as valuable as the whole beans 

We must devise some means of 
making practical separations of these 
particles of soybeans so they do not 
show as foreign material in making 
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grade determinations. We should 
not continue to classify as foreign 
material broken pieces of soybean 
which actually indicate lower mois- 
ture percentage and thus greater 
value in that lot of soybeans. 

There has been much agitation by 
European buyers for the sale of 
American soybeans on the basis of 
a contract which would establish 
value upon arrival of a cargo, rather 
than at time of shipment. This sys- 
tem, using the contracts promulgated 
by the International Oilseed Associa- 
tion, has been used in the purchase 
of most oilseeds and oil-bearing ma- 
terials for a period of years. It is 
only natural that the European buy- 
ers would like to make their pur- 
chases of our soybeans on that basis. 
That is especially true when the 
foreign material content of the soy- 
beans received from this country has 
run consistently high, and when the 
certificates issued here on those car- 
goes have not, in their estimation, 
been truly representative of the car- 
goes shipped. Mr. Faure suggested 
this basis of buying when he ap- 
peared on our program two years 
ago, and it has been suggested at 
various other times and places. 

After visiting with buyers in the 
European countries I can sympa- 
thize with their desire to buy on an 
IOSA contract. with delivered 
weights and/or grades. It would 
merely be a continuation of the 
basis of buying used over a period 
of years. 

Yet I also recognize that there are 
inherent dangers in such a system 
of buying, so far as the American 
shipper is concerned. Once a cargo 
is delivered to a foreign port the 
shipper is at the mercy of the buyer. 
The cargo is out of position, cannot 
profitably be returned to our shores, 
and conceivably the shipper might 
take an unjustified loss. Certainly I 
am not going to recommend to any 
American shipper today that he 
plunge headlong into the selling of 
American soybeans on the basis of 
an IOSA contract 

At the same time I would like to 
see a number of shipments made 
where the returns to the shipper 
under the IOSA contract would be 
calculated, so that an exact basis of 
comparison might be established. 
Then we would know much more 
accurately how the two systems com- 
pare. There may be sufficient premi- 
um available under an IOSA con- 
tract to offset the increased liability. 

Until we know how the two sys- 
tems of selling compare certainly we 
are not in a position to intelligently 
compare them. Let us not be guilty 
of condemning something’ which 
merits consideration. And at the 
same time let us proceed cautiously 
until we know whether or not there 
is something better than our own 


system of federal grades for export 
selling. 

Price supports on soybeans in the 
United States are now on a basis 
where they allow us to be competi 
tive with soybeans and other oilseeds 
from other places around the world. 
There have been times during the 
past year when, as a result of the 
short crop in 1953, our soybeans 
have been too high priced for world 
markets. They were of more value 
to us here at home than they were 
to our foreign customers. Price 
eliminated us from the markets of 
the world. That is as it should be. 
Whenever our soybeans are more 
valuable to us than to someone else 
we should utilize them here at home 

If we actually believe that we 
want to be exporters of agricultural 
commodities—if we actually believe 
that a worid which has a free flow 
of trade between nations is a world 
which has fewer wars and greater 
prosperity—if we actually believe in 
the free-enterprise system—if we 
actually believe that we can produce 
soybeans efficiently here in ow 
United States of America—then we 
must also believe that the banning 
or limiting of exports by government 
decree on a commodity being pro 
duced in quantities of over 300 mil 
lion bushels is not the logical method 
cf procedure. 

Frankly, I am greatly concerned 
by rumors being published with 
Washington origins that our soybean 
processing industry is requesting 
bans or limits on soybean exports 
You heard Rhea Blake’s presenta- 
tion yesterday. You know about the 
interdependence of our fats and oils, 
both vegetable and animal. You 
know we have tremendous surpluses 
of them at the present time. In my 
estimation we must have free ex- 
portation of soybeans from 1954 crop 
or we are going to find ourselves 
still further involved in costly price 
support activities. 

Placing of restrictions on our soy- 
bean exports will immediately lower 
our market potential, drive our buy- 
ers to other sources, and seriously 
injure our industry. Let’s forget 
this idea of trying to control our 
domestic and the world economies by 
decree, and allow the law of supply 
and demand to operate again. If our 
soybeans are worth more to the 


There is an export 
market for 

100 million bushels 

of U. S. soybeans 

per year—if we are 
willing to make the 
necessary adjustments. 
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FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 


Small Package Solvent Extraction Plant 
25 to 50 Ton Daily Capacity 








HERE’S WHY MORE AND MORE SOY BEAN PROCESSORS 
ARE SELECTING FRENCH SOLVENT EXTRACTION EQUIPMENT 


bi ~—o 2S 
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@ High quality products @ Efficient operation Ps : We 5 - 
7 . a ae 


Golden dust-free meal Highest oil yields a Cag 
Best quality oil Lowest solvent loss —- > 
Lowest maintenance hog 


@ Rugged equipment @ Safe operation 
More capacity per day An unique safety 
every day record 


More than sixty percent of all tonnage of oil bearing seeds 
and nuts is processed by French extraction equipment. 
We build Hydraulic Presses, Mechanical Screw Presses 
and Solvent Extraction Plants. As builders of all types 
of equipment we can recommend without prejudice the 
most economical and satisfactory machinery for your 


needs Plant View, Victory Mills, Limited 


Toronto, Canada 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO., PIQUA, OHIO - U.S.A. 


EXTRACTORS FOR EVERY OIL SEED DIRECT EXTRACTION OR PREPRESSING 
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than to you dome 
some- 


E jropean buye! 
tic processo! then there is 
thing wrong. European buyers want 
to buy as and when they please, and 
they want to know that a continuing 
upply will be available if they are 
willing to pay the price Govern 
mental controls of soybean export 
would be a sad mistake Let’s not 
allow ourselves to be caught in that 
trap 

European market 
beans both from the 
the basic quality of the product, anc 
standpoint, or they 
will not buy from u We have 
omething they want—and something 
for which they are willing to pay a 
reasonable price which will show a 
profit to the producer and the 
handler 

jut there are other people in the 
world who have oilseeds to offer 
Manchuria once supplied the greater 
portion of the world’s soybeans, and 
at some future date may try to do 
O again It might come in 1954! 
The competitors for our markets 
compete not only on basic quality 
and price, but they supply a clean 
commodity to their customers. Now 
that the holiday is ended we must 
recognize that the world appreciates 
a clean, high quality product, will 
pay some premium for it, and that 


want our sOY 
tandpoint of 
} 


from the price 


we are going to have to be competi 
tive on the cleanliness of our prod 
uct as well as on general quality and 
price 

To summarize, I believe there are 
certain steps we must take in oul 
soybean industry if we are going to 
continue to hold and further expand 
markets for American 
oybeans. Some of these same steps 
will also benefit the processor of 
oybeans in this country, for they 
will insure delivery to him of a bet 
ter quality product than is now the 


our export 


case 

Step number one in my _ book is 
revision of our federal grades on soy 
beans to lower the foreign material 
content allowed in each grade. In 
my estimation this association should 
unequivocably go on record as ask- 


ing for public hearings on a_ pro- 
posal to lower the foreign material 
content by 1 percent in each grade, 
and we should support in every way 
possible the proposal when the pub 
lic hearings are held. We must use 
all possible influence to see that 
handlers of our commodity who have 
opposed this proposal in past hear- 
ings are fully acquainted with the 
fact that they are ruining our mar- 
kets for soybeans, over a period of 
years, by their short-sighted policies 

We must do the educational work 
necessary to secure proper support 
for our proposals when hearings are 
held. We must be sure that growers, 
handlers, processors and exporters 
all support our proposal, so there 
will be no question in the minds of 
the men who must make the decision 
that the change is warranted. We 
should, in my estimation, prepare 
our timetable so that the changes 
can become effective with the start 
of the 1955 crop movement. 

Once the grades are changed so 
that it becomes necessary to remove 
more of the foreign material from 
our soybean crop, we must. insist 
that the grain grading branch of the 
Department of Agriculture has suffi 
cient funds and personnel to do a 
much more extensive and thorough 
job of supervising the grading and 
issuance of federal certificates on 
export cargoes. I recognize that an 
extensive study has recently been 
conducted on the methods of obtain 
ing representative samples on grains, 
and it is my recommendation that 
the study be continued, and _ that 
new sampling methods being tested 
be adopted just as soon as they have 
proved themselves more reliable than 
the previous methods. 

And we must insist that 
again will we allow grading certifi- 
cates to be issued by grading agen- 
cies in this country which are un- 
reliable and which place us at such 
a great disadvantage in the markets 
of the world. When the purchasing 
agencies in several European coun- 
tries tell you that U. S. grain grading 
certificates are totally unreliable and 


never 


have been so since the end of the 
war, it is time for us to take a close 
look at what we have. Closer fed- 
eral supervision of local grading 
agencies is a MUST in my book. 
Coupled with these tighter grades 
and closer grading must come a 
recognition of the change, and a 
willingness on the part of growers 
and local handlers to clean up the 
crop. We must make it profitable 
for these recleaners to go back on 
the combines, for new combines to 
be sold with recleaners, and for bet- 
ter operation of the combines. We 
must get away from the steadily in- 
creasing percentage of foreign ma- 
terial coming to market in our soy- 
Our farmers are not getting 
worse—they are now only profiting 
by the lax grades. They can clean 
up the crop if they need to do so 
They will do so if they are paid a 
premium for clean soybeans. 


beans. 


Elevator Must Clean 


And in those cases where it is im- 
possible or impractical to operate 
the combine fer closer cleaning, 
either the producer or the local 
country elevator operator must be 
prepared to reclean that portion of 
the soybean crop that is harvested 
with high foreign material. Soybeans 
carrying any appreciable amount of 
weed seeds, screenings, and other 
refuse should never leave the coun- 
iry point in that condition. Why pay 
freight on junk? We must insist 
that it be removed before the crop 
is marketed to processor or to ex- 
porter, rather than raising costs by 
shipping it around then removing it. 
This means installation of adequate 
cleaning equipment in country ele- 
vators and by local bean buyers, as 
well as in terminal and export ele- 
vators. It is a must to proper soy- 
bean marketing. 

When we have the clean-up job 
done we must then do some of the 
promotional and educational work 
which will be necessary to keep our 
markets growing. We must do an 
active selling job. That selling job 
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‘Looks like 
another good 


SOYBEAN 
YEAR! 


NEXT YEAR will be a good year for soybeans, too. 


And so will the year after that. 

Back in 1929, when Archer-Daniels-Midland opened 
its first soybean processing plant, the nation’s entire 
soybean crop amounted to only 8.7 million bushels. 

This fall, America’s farmers are preparing to harvest 
over 300 million bushels! 

Amazing? 

Certainly . . . for this spectacular increase could not 
have occurred if the demand for soybeans had not kept 
pace. And Archer-Daniels-Midland has played an 
important part in building this demand. 

Scores of new products have been created in ADM’s 
famous research laboratories, processed at a lower cost 
in ADM’s giant soybean plants, and distributed through 
the skill of ADM’s aggressive sales and marketing 
organization. 

This is how markets are built . . . and this is how they 
continue to grow. This year... this month... this 
week .... exciting new soya products are being 
tested and perfected by ADM scientists. 

Yes, this will be a good year for 
soybeans... and we at ADM predict that 
many more good soybean years lie ahead. 


ARCHER * DANIELS * MIDLAND CO. 


Creating New Values From America’s Harvests 
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be done by the trade 
representing the soy 
We must get out and 

ell the soybeans, the soy- 
bean oil and the soybean meal which 
the markets of the world will ab 
Recent changes in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, provided in 
the bill passed in mid-August, make 
a step in that direction. Our agri- 
cultural attaches stationed in other 
countries of the world are going to 
become much more active salesmen 
for American farm products than 
ever before been the case. But 


organization 


bean industry 


can go only so far—then out 
try itself must take over. We 
t get our affairs so arranged that 
ve will be ready to do this educa- 
tional and selling work. And then 
we must follow it up with the servic- 
ing which is always necessary in the 
‘'s of any product. The 
actual sales will of necessity con- 
tinue to be made by private firm 
they should be. But some agen- 
ready to sell soybeans 
and soybean products in general, The 
time is not far off when the seiling 
will be a major necessity if we are 
to prevent chaotic prices, govern- 
ment purchases of soybeans under 
price supports, and the reduced acre- 
age which will be a consequence 
There is an export market for at 
ast 100 million bushels of Ameri 
can soybeans per year. A major por- 
tion of it can be ours if we are will- 
ing to do the things necessary to 
upplying the demands of that mar- 
ket. The European buyer prefers our 
products and our methods of doing 
busine He asks only fair treat- 
ment, a good product, and a reason- 
able price. His demands are entirely 
Let’s supply them! 


ccntinued sale 


cy must be 


reasonable 
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Soybeans’ 
Role in the 
Agricultural 
Revolution 


BY W. E. HUGE 


Vice President, Central Soya Co., Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


ATE IN THE 19th century there 

began in this nation a develop- 
ment which was ultimately termed 
the “industrial revolution.” This 
industrial revolution basically  in- 
volved a system whereby machines 
did man’s work for him on a mass 
production basis. 

I believe historians someday will 
observe that in the late 1930’s there 
began in this nation an agricultural 
revolution. 

The phase of the agricultural revo- 
lution, to which I refer, involves 
essentially the production of those 
consumer food products typical of 
our high standard of living. 


4 


Soybeans Essential 

Soybeans have occupied an essen- 
tial role in this agricultural revolu- 
tion. While soybeans are usually 
classed as an oilseed, a more proper 


classification would be that of a 
protein seed. For every pound of oil 
resulting from the processing of 
soybeans there is produced four and 
one-half pounds of protein meal. 
Soybeans in this agricultural revo- 
lution have performed somewhat the 
same function as iron ore in the 
industrial revolution. Iron ore would 
be relatively useless in its primary 
state in today’s high speed engines 
and complex machinery of this 
nation’s industry. Soybeans, too 
would be equally unimportant and 
ineffective in the complex, high effi- 
ciency rations of today’s high speed, 
food production machine. 
Agriculture’s soybean processing 
plants produced protein, the founda- 
tion of all body development, and 
thereby supplemented the job being 
done by other sources of protein. In 
fact, although soybean meal produc- 
tion did not exceed 115,000 tons prior 
to 1934, it has increased to 5,500,000 
tons in recent years; the value of the 
other sources of protein in the mar- 
ket place has tripled or quadrupled. 
It is estimated that if the present 
livestock population were fed ade- 
quate levels of protein, there would 
be required 6 million more tons of 


he 


protein meal annually than have 
ever been produced. If supplied en- 
tirely by soybeans, that would re- 
quire an additional supply for proc- 
essing of approximately 260 million 
bushels. In other words—we have 
never produced half of the potential 
soybean meal requirements. 

And this figure does not take into 
account our increasing needs brought 
about by our rising standard of liv 
ing and steadily increasing popu- 
lation. 

By means of this supply of build- 
ing material, soybean meal, it has 
been possible to put into practice the 
results of the constant research at 
agricultural experiment stations and 
the research on the part of commer- 
cial firms. 

The many benefits of the indus- 
trial revolution are obvious to all. 
The agricultural revolution, how- 
ever, is so new that many are prob- 
ably unaware of it, even though they 
benefit daily from its progress. 

Twenty years ago, poultry meat 
was supplied largely by small in- 
dividual farm flocks. At that time, a 
feed conversion rate of 4 to 1, that is 
four pounds of feed to produce one 
pound of broiler, was a satisfactory 
record. 

Today, conversions of 254 to 1 are 
becoming common in the commercial 
broiler producing areas. In other 
words, poultry meat is being pro- 
duced with 30 percent less feed than 
was the case 20 years ago, and a fin- 
ished broiler, ready for market, is 
being produced in substantially less 
time than was then required. 

Furthermore, the job of the small 
individual flock has been vastly sup- 
plemented by mass-production com- 
mercial broiler operations. In the 
first seven months of this year, the 
13 principal commercial broiler areas 
averaged a production in excess of 
60 million broilers monthly. Here is 
an industry, growing rapidly, that 
did not exist 20 years ago. 

Adoption of these mass-production 
methods are reflected in supplies of 
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dressed poultry sold at retail at 
prices which often make it the most 
economical source of meat, making 
a staple part of daily diet of what 
was once classed as a luxury 

The Department of Agriculture re 
ports that in the 1935-39 period, egg 
production per layer averaged 130.32 
This record has increased each year 
and last year reached 183.04—a 40 
percent increase during this period 
of the agricultural revolution 


Oo 
& 


You can well imagine what the 
price of eggs might have been this 
last year if the production rate of 
the late 30’s still prevailed. Or, put 
another way, there would have been 
required a laying flock 40 percent 
larger to accomplish the same pro 
duction. Or put still another way, 
there might have been fewer people 
eating fewer eggs 

Last vear at the University of Min 
nesota three sets of pigs, litter mates, 
weighing 51 pounds each at wean 
ing time were put on test. Some 
were fed a ration commonly recom 
mended in 1910, 97 percent corn and 
3 percent mixture 
ration commonly 


Some were fed a 
recommended in 
1930, 88 percent corn, 11.5 percent 
tankage, and .5 percent mineralized 
salt. Some were fed a ration recom 
mended in 1953, 80 percent corn and 
20 percent protein supplement. Thx 
test ran a little over three month 
and ended with the 1910 fed pigs 


weighing 118 pounds; the 1930 fed 
pigs weighing 161 pounds; and the 
1953 fed pigs weighing 249 pound 


Up to 125 pounds, the 1910 fed ani 
mals required 5.23 pounds of feed 
per pound of gain; the 1930 fed ani 
mals required 3.64 pounds of feed 
per pound of gain; and the 1953 fed 
animals required 2.97 pounds of feed 
per pound of gain. Here again, in the 
period of approximately 20 years, 
rations have improved to such an 
extent as to increase the rate of gain 
by 50 percent and improve feed effi 
ciency by more than 20 percent 


While some people for good reason 
cringe when milk production is men 
tioned, we must actually consider 
ourselves very fortunate in being in 
the unique position in world history 
of concerning ourselves with disposi 
tion of an oversupply of milk. Some 
one has estimated that if each person 
in the United States drank three 
more glasses of milk weekly, we 
would have a shortage instead of a 
surplus. So with the exercise of 
ome salesmanship, its disposition 
may not be such an insurmountable 
problem 


not realize 
supplied a 


The cow, of course, doce 
that we humans have not 
market for all of her production, and 
she too has been improving her effi 
ciency with the steadily improved 
rations being fed to het 


A sound processing 
industry can only 
be built on 

an adequate supply 


of soybeans. 


Milk production per cow in the 
1935-39 period averaged 4,403 
pounds, and with the exception of a 
brief decline in these records during 
the war years, production has stead 
ily increased, and in 1953 averaged 
5,447 pounds 

We must acknowledge that a part 
of this improvement in efficiency, 
in each of these classes of livestock, 
is the result of improved breeds, and 
improved management practices; but 
the major portion of this remarkable 
record must be credited to the im 
proved rations which have been so 
essential in this agricultural revo 
lution 

This may be an opportune time to 
review the functions and prospect 
of our part of this food producing 
machine. It is inevitable that an 
industry growing so rapidly would 
uffer some growing pains. There 


are, however, several requirement 
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that cannot long be compromised if The growing markets for our prod- customers to substitutes — forced 
; are to properly perform our ucts have been periodically crippled them to find ways of doing without 
function. Above all—we must have by high price and scarcity, as on our product. We are not building a 
n adequate supply of raw material. almost alternate years we go through sound industry that way. 

the same procedure of scraping the 
bottom of the bean barrel. Then the 
d following year, we must again buy 
today if the steel mills ran out of back our markets with depressed 


Forgetting the economics of ithe 
situation, soybean products have be- 
come so vital to our food producing 
machine, that national interest dic- 
tates that an adequate supply of soy- 
beans be available. Thoughtful men 
are concerned when known iron ore 
reserves or known petroleum re- 
serves decline to a 15-year require- 
ment. 


Can you imagine what kind of an 
industrial machine we would have 


their raw material, iron ore, for a 


price 

We are just concluding such a year 

Yet—we have seen that same con of high price and scarcity, and we 
dition take place’ year after year in may well give thoughtful considera- 
our industry which today supplies tion to methods by which we might 
more than 40 percent of all the sup regain markets for the products of 
plemental protein used in the coun a 20-to-25-million-bushel monthly 
try, and has been the basic ingre crush after a year of rationing our 
dient in bringing about efficient and customers to a_ 17-million-bushel 
economical production of food monthly crush. We have driven our 


' 
nonth or more each season? 


While the annual crop of soybeans 
permits us to operate with a much 
smaller reserve in sight, it surely 
must be obvious to all that we are 
inviting disaster to today’s complex 


THES ke 
OR OR be AND ACCESSORIES If we are to continue with the 


progress of this industry, there must 
be constant research in the develop- 


DELIVERY FROM STOCK ment of broadened markets for the 


products of the industry. 


On Most Standard Conveyors and Accessories Intense Competition 


The standard accessories shown below are a few of the many We can only point to the record, 
carried in stock for replacement purposes or for new installa- and from the processor’s standpoint 


tions. We will be pleased to furnish your requirements. assure the producers that the intense 
competition prevailing within the 


processing industry will leave no 
stones unturned in the improvement 
of products and the broadening of 
markets for these products. 

In this connection we might ob- 
HELICOID CONVEYOR flighting is cold-rolled for harder wearing surface. serve that within the past 15 years, 
BUTTWELD SECTIONAL conveyor is furnished in sizes too heavy for cold- more than 90 percent of the industry 
rolling process have replaced their Expeller plants 

with solvent plants. This might be 
STEEL considered a vote of confidence on 
the part of investors in this agri- 
TROUGH cultural industry. 

has bolted flanges and If we are to continue improving 
detachable feet for product quality and usefulness, we 
ease of alignment dur- must have a raw material of the 
in installation. highest possible quality. This re- 
quirement should not be difficult for 
"DB" (detachable bearing) Box- anyone to appreciate, and is a prin- 
end are steel plate type which are ciple applicable to any field of 

unbreakable and have interchange- § 

able babbitt or ball bearings. endeavor. 

In spite of the growing pains and 
related problems we can look with 
some pride upon our part in this 
agricultural revolution and recognize 
how fortunate we are to have the 
privilege of being a part of it. We 

BALL BEARING must never forget that such things 
HANGERS usually would not be possible were it not for 
a the system of competitive enterprise 
prevailing in this nation. 
at tap ving pn oe There are at this meeting soybean 
babbitt beerings of . “—_ + gd Couster. growers, government officials, grain 
fer least resistance to & Sesiteiey au aubdonik: aoa elevator operators, grain merchan- 
flow of materia ‘— ROLLER BEARING The finest available. Standard disers. soybean processors, feed 


THRUST END for heavy babbitt bearing types also , oe 7 _ ‘ 
duty instellotions. Plein pike tne manufacturers, and, of course, all 


WRITE FOR and Ball Thrust units for of us are consumers of food. These 
WRI OTmeR 


SCREW CONVEYOR light and medium loads people are representatives of each 
OG SEC F Ww . . 
CASALO® SECTION 209 ee ORT ORTH 5 segment of agriculture, supporting 


this food producing machine, and 

ForI Wor! STEEL AND “QD” SPROCKETS hold in their hands the destiny of 
MACHINERY CO “QD” V-BELT SHEAVES this agricultural revolution. 

DEPT. 108 3600 McCART, FORT WORTH, TEXAS| MULTIPLE V-BELTS What will we do with the oppor- 

—Factory Warehouses— INDUSTRIAL FANS tunity facing us? Will it be a 


@ Chicago @ Memphis @ St. Louis @ Atlanta @ Houston POWER SHOVELS d ee , if 
@ Los Angeles @ San Francisco @ Kansas City @ Jersey City ° ° stumbling block or a stepping stone? 
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Interdependence 


of the 
Cotton and 
Soybean 


Industries 


(HE AMERICAN Soybean Associa- 
National Cotton 
recognized their interde 
pendence and mutual interests many 
years ago when we joined hands in 
the great fight to remove the federal 
and tate discriminations against 
We won that fight—and 
we opened up one of the biggest mar 
kets we now have for our two vege- 
table oil 

We also learned something. We 
learned how effective we can be 
when our two industries team up fo! 
an all-out drive on a common objec- 
tive We must never forget that! 

To be sure, we are competitors. 
Our products—both oil and meal 
are highly interchangeable in the 
great markets which they serve. But 
the very fact that we are competitors 
means that we have a vital common 
interest—-and that interest is in pro- 
tecting and expanding our common 
markets. We set the right standard 
for both our industries when we put 
our shoulders together and opened 
up the market for margarine. The 
problems facing us at this time call 
desperately for our two industries to 
maintain that same standards of co- 
operation—working shoulder to 
shoulder in defending and building 
market: 

But the big fact now confronting 
us all is that our strong bond of 


tion and the 
Council 


margarine 


friendship and cooperation is being 
threatened. This is a matter of the 
utmost importance to your industry 
and to mine, and it is the subject 
that I must discuss today. 

The government's price support 
program on soybeans and cottonseed 
has greatly distorted the normal 
competitive positions and market re- 
lationships of these two commodities. 
And that situation, I regret to say, 
has led to misunderstanding and dis- 
cord between our two industries, 
which are damaging to the best in- 
terests of us all. 

Before much can be done toward 
correcting this situation, it first must 
be understood—and I have learned 
from my own work on the subject 
that a proper understanding of it 
does not come easily. It is compli- 
cated and difficult—but if you will 
bear with me, I will attempt to 
analyze some of the crucial points 
involved. 

Cotton is a so-called “basic com- 
modity.” The law that provides for 
its price support lays down the re- 
quirement that acreage must be re- 
stricted if price is to be supported 
in years when supply exceeds de- 
mand. Our cotton growers have re- 
duced their acreage from 25,244,000 
acres planted in 1953 to 19,961,000 
acres planted this crop year. One 
acre in every five had to be taken 


BY WM. RHEA BLAKE 


Executive Vice President, National Cotton 
Council of America 


out of cotton this year, and an even 
greater cut is in prospect for 1955. 

Why do I mention cotton when 
your interest is in cottonseed? Cot- 
tonseed is a byproduct of cotton. The 
supply of cottonseed as such cannot 
be controlled. Its production is de- 
termined by the supply and demand 
factors for cotton. If the cotton crop 
is big, there is a lot of cottonseed; if 
it is small, there is less. And if, as 
in this current season, the production 
of cottonseed is reduced by acreage 
restriction it is because of an excess 
supply of cotton and has nothing to 
do with the supply either of vege- 
table oil or of meal. 

There is, it is true, a separate price 
support program for cottonseed, but 
whether there shall be such a pro- 
gram at all and at what level the 
price of cottonseed shall be sup 
ported are left to the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. This 
season the support is at 75 percent of 
parity, and production has, as I have 
said, been reduced by the acreage 
restrictions on cotton. 

Now soybean growers have not 
yet had to accept acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas in order to 
secure government support for your 
crop. In 1952 and 1953 soybeans 
were supported at 90 percent of 
parity, but support for the 1954 crop 
has been reduced to 80 percent of 
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parity. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, in its press release announcing 
this reduction, asserted that: 

“The level of support for the 1954 
crop is designed to keep this year’s 
soybean acreage in approximate bal- 
ance with production needs without 
resort to acreage allotments” (italics 
supplied). 


Purpose of Support 

I think we know what this meant 
None of us would argue that the 
Secretary of Agriculture lowered the 
support level in order to secure a 
greater production of soybeans! What 
he clearly had in mind was the evi- 
dence of a mounting surplus of oil 
seed products, and what he was try 
ing to do was to discourage an in 
the acreage planted to 
soybeans. He was hoping to use the 
price mechanism to secure in your 
industry what acreage restrictions 
upon cotton promised to do for cot- 
tonseed, namely, to keep supply and 
demand in reasonable balance. 

What came of this expectation? 
On July 9th the crop reporting board 
estimated that the harvested acreage 
of soybeans for beans this season will 
be 21 percent larger than the 1953 
crop. The Aug. Ist estimate of the 
crop reporting board predicts a soy 
bean crop of 303.6 million bushels, 
which will be the largest crop of 
record, 16 percent larger than the 
1953 crop of 262 million bushels 


crease 1n 


In the face of this increased acre 
age, and despite the Department’s 
assertion that the lowered support 
was “designed” to avoid “resort to 
acreage allotment,” the Washington 
Soy Letter, published by the Nation- 
al Soybean Association, 
asserted in the July 1954 issue that: 

“Talk of acreage allotments on 
soybeans has found little support in 
Washington. It is a major crop in 
the singular position of having cost 
the taxpayer nothing.” And R. G 
Houghtlin, president of the National 
Soybean Processors Assocaition, said 
in a recent letter to the editor of the 
Wall Street Journal: 

“There has been no abundant soy- 
bean crop; quite the contrary. As a 
matter of fact, we have never had 
a sizable carryover of soybeans, and 
it is unfair to leave the impression 
that the soybean crop i: 
abundant’.” 

This, I submit, is a para 
doxical situation. Here we have two 
oilseeds that together largely supply 
the American market’s needs 7o1 
edible vegetable oil and meal. For 
now—1951-52 through 
the products of cottonseed 
into 


Processors 


‘already 


very 


three season 
1953-54 
moved 

soybeans 


government stock 
while have moved _ into 
consumption. But neither of these 
oilseeds and none of their product 
into the hands of CCC 


were in surplus Yet 


have 


move 
they 


would 
unles 
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we are told that the particular crop 
that supplies the lion’s share of these 
products — soybeans is not even 
“abundant.” 

This the 
ises to be compounded 
tion has been 
expanded that of 
has sharply 
Measured by acreage planted, soy 
bean supply will be up by a fifth 
while cottonseed supply will be down 
fifth. Yet CCC is again ex 
pected to purchase 1954-crop cot 
tonseed products. In fact, if 1954 
crop soybean production is substan 
tially above the August government 
estimate, CCC will certainly have to 
purchase correspondingly 
quantities of 1954-crop 


‘paradox” prom 
The produc 
sharply 


season 


of soybeans 
while 
been as 


cottonseed 
contracted 


by a 


large! 
cottonseed 
products 

Why is this? Is it because the 
market will need less of the edible 
oil and proteins derived from. soy 
beans and cottonseed? Or may it be 
the result of the added supply of 
oil and meal contained in you 
larger output of beans? In the final 
analysis of the market you are not 
producing soybeans but soybean oil 
and soybean meal, just as our indus 
try is producing not cottonseed but 
cottonseed oil, cottonseed meal, lin 
ters and hulls. Can you seriously 
contend, as the Washington Soy Let 
ter does, that soybeans have “cost 
the taxpayer nothing”? If there were 


fewer soybeans, would Commodity 
Credit be laying out’ taxpayers’ 
money to buy vegetable oil and meal, 
which you produce in far 
quantities than do the growers of 
cotton? 

Now we come to the situation that 
is worrying and, indeed, alarming us 

As Mr. Houghtlin has there 
has never been a significant carry 
but we certainly 
have had huge carryovers of 
cottonseed products that are 
petitive with soybean products. In 
the 1952-53 when both cot 
tonseed and soybeans were support 
ed at 90 percent of parity, CCC re 
ceived approximately 50 percent of 
the entire production of cottonseed 
products but ended the season with 
a negligible quantity of soybeans. In 
the 1953-54 when CCC 
tinued support of soybeans at 90 
percent of parity but reduced 
tonseed support to 75 percent of par 
ity, CCC received approximately 20 
percent of the entire pro 
duction of cottonseed oil and lesser 
percentages of meal and linters. As 
you will have noted, the proportion 
of cottonseed products received by 
CCC fell from 50 percent to 20 per 
cent when the support 
was reduced from 90 to 75 percent 
of parity. No soybeans remained in 
CCC’s hands at the end of the sea 
and for practically the entire 
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Problem of 


surplus cottonseed 


threatens soybean 
as well as 


cotton market. 


1953-54 season soybeans have 
brought prices well over 90 percent 
of parity 

Now, let’s look at the 1953-54 ex- 
perience a little more closely. 

The first point to be made is that 
the over-all surplus was smaller in 
1953-54 than it had been in 1952-53, 
primarily your own 
maller production of soybeans due 
to adverse growing conditions. It 
was this reduction in the size of the 
urplus, and not the lowering of the 
cottonseed support from 90 to 75 
percent of parity, that accounted for 
the reduced proportion of the cot- 
tonseed crop taken up by CCC. In 
1952-53 the surplus was equal in 
size to about half the cottonseed 
crop; in 1953-54 the surpus, primari- 
ly because you produced fewer soy- 
beans, was equal only to about a 
fifth of the cottonseed crop. In both 
years the surplus, whether large or 
small and whatever its origin, was 
taken up by CCC in the form of cot- 
tonseed products, 


because of 


This brings us to the second point 
to be noted about the 1953-54 ex- 
perience, One oilseed—soybeans 
was supported at 90 percent of par- 
ity but moved into the market for 
consumption, which means that it 
was freely salable for more than its 
high support 

But the products of the oilseed that 
was supported at only 75 percent of 
parity—cottonseed—moved in large 
quantities into CCC’s hands, which 
means that they could not, on the 
whole, command in the market the 
prices corresponding to the lower 
support. In market terms this seems 
to demonstrate that soybeans were 
cheap at their 90 percent support 
level while cottonseed at its 75 per- 
cent level was too expensive for its 
products to be used up 

The values of oil and meal are 
determined by supply and demand 
in the market. And, as of course 
you know, “supply” for this purpose 
include not only soybean oil and 
soybean meal but cottonseed oil and 
meal as well as other 
commodities including lard and 
butter, for example—that can be 
used to satisfy the same demands 
And “demand,” as you also know, is 
not for one or another of these prod 
ucts exclusively, but turns from one 
to another as relative prices shift 


cottonseed 
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It is in this manner that the mech- 
anism of the market normally keeps 
the prices of these competitive prod- 
ucts in line with each other—soy- 
bean oil with cottonseed oil, and 
these in turn with, say, lard; and 
also soybean meal with cottonseed 
meal. 

The value, of soybean meal in a 
bushel of seed is considerably great- 
er than the value of the oil. We 
could logically say that it is a “meal- 
seed” rather than an “oilseed.” The 
opposite is true of cottonseed: The 
value of the oil is greater than that 
of the meal. 

This results partly from the fact 
that by weight soybeans contain rel- 
atively more meal than does cotton- 
seed. But it is also the result of the 
relative values of meal and oil. Soy- 
beans haven’t always been a “meal- 
seed”; in some years, when meal was 
cheaper than it has now become as 
a result of changed feeding prac- 
tices, the oil in soybeans was worth 
more than the meal, and soybeans 
were an oilseed. Cottonseed, on the 
other hand, has always been—and 
is today—an oilseed. 

I think you begin to see what I 
am leading up to. The parity prices 
on which our support levels are 
based are historical relationships. In 
a past period regarded as represen- 
tative, soybeans and cottonseed stood 
in a certain definite relationship to 
each other. That relationship the 
statisticians use as their base—their 
100 percent. But with the passage 
of the years the relationship has 
shifted: Meal has become more val- 
uable relative to oil; and soybeans, 
with their greater meal content, have 
become more valuable relative to 
cottonseed. In a free market, and 
without supports, soybeans would to- 
day sell at a higher percentage of 
parity than would cottonseed. 


Now to summarize this point, if 
cottonseed is supported at, say, 75 
percent of parity, the product values 
involved yield something more than 
75 percent for soybeans. How much 
more only the open market can dis- 
close; and its testimony over the 
last three seasons is that the differ- 
ential is more than 15 parity points. 
The first testimony came in _ the 
years when soybeans and cottonseed 
were both supported at 90 percent 
of parity. In those years cottonseed 
products were acquired by the gov- 
ernment and soybeans sold at well 
over 100 percent of parity in the 
market. The final and the really 
conclusive testimony came this last 
season when there was a 15 parity- 
point differential and it was still 
cottonseed products that went to 
CCC. 

Cottonseed is a perishable com- 
modity. From this it follows that 
a loan program is impracticable in 
the case of raw cottonseed. To be 


effective, therefore, a price support 
program must make provision for 
crushing the seed and for the ac- 
quisition by CCC of the products, 
which are far more durable than the 
seed from which they are derived. 

The effect of these Commodity 
Credit purchases is to maintain the 
prices of cottonseed oil, cottonseed 
meal, and linters. If prices in the 
free market are higher than the CCC 
prices, the oil mills of course sell 
there; but if prices sag they use their 
privilege of tendering to CCC, and 
the price decline is arrested. This 
support of cottonseed oil and meal 
in turn supports the prices of soy- 
bean oil and soybean meal. 

Now of course the accumulation 
by CCC of large quantities of cotton- 
seed products proves there is a sur- 
plus. You may like to think that it 
is Just a surpius of cottonseed and 
that soybeans are not involved, but 
this hardly fits with the fact that 
by accumulating cottonseed products 
CCC has supported soybeans too. Let 
me remind you that CCC today holds 
enough cottonseed oil to make more 
than a billion pounds of margarine. 

But what practical difference does 
all this make? I assure you I would 
n’t be taking this much of your time 
if this wasn’t a matter of great prac- 
tical significance both for soybeans 
and for cottonseed. 

My immediate interest is, of 
course, in cottonseed’s position. Be- 
ing the effectively supported com- 
modity, it is the one that is vulner- 
able to attack if the support pro- 
gram results in excessive losses to 
the government. In a way, the pros- 
pect here is that future insult will 
be added to present injury. First our 
product is stored by CCC rather than 
consumed by industry, and our cus 
tomers quit using it and become ac- 
customed to its competitor: soybeans. 
And then, when the day of reckon- 
ing comes, we are the ones who in- 
cur the full blame for whatever 
losses the government may sustain. 


The Final lrony 


And the final irony of it all is 
concealed in the considerations to 
which I have earlier directed your 
attention. The support of cotton- 
seed, whether at 90 percent of parity 
as in past years or at 75 percent as 
in this season and last, has had the 
effect of supporting its competito1 
soybeans—at prices so remunerative 
that you have steadily expanded 
your acreage and thus have enlarged 
the surplus of vegetable oil that 
CCC, because of the way existing 
support programs operate, mops up 
in the form of cottonseed oil. 

This, if you will, is cottonseed’s 
side of the problem. We are now 
entering our fourth straight year of 
this kind of a program under which 
50 percent, or 20 percent, or what- 
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ever percent may be necessary of 
our cottonseed products is removed 
from the market in order to make 
sales for all of the products of our 
competitor — and at prices always 
above our prices on the parity scale. 
There is no way to estimate the dam- 
age—much of which is permanent 
that cottonseed products already 
have suffered. I cannot say to you 
today just what the cotton industry 
is going to do. I am sure it would 
have moved with all its strength to 
correct this difficulty before now if 
the complexity of the situation had 
not obscured what was really hap- 
pening. And I can assure you that 
now that the record of the past 
three years is before us we shall not 
delay long in seeking a remedy to 
this intolerable situation. 

There is a soybean side to the 
problem, too. For the past three crop 
years you have enjoyed a consider- 
able market advantage over cotton- 
seed and the same situation will 
obtain through the new year we are 
now entering. 

Looking at it as best I can from 
both your side and ours, here are 
the things I think we should con- 
sider: 

First, the price support program 
was never intended to be used to 
pirate markets away from one com- 
modity and give them to another 


When such distortions as this de- 
velop and, further, when they are 
accompanied by such potential loss- 
es to CCC as are involved in the 
present situation on cottonseed, all 
farmers have a great interest in cor- 
recting the difficulties promptly. If 
they are not corrected, the whole 
farm program is jeopardized. There- 
fore, we hope that in the interest 
of all American agriculture, you who 
produce soybeans will join with the 
producers of cottonseed in finding an 
equitable solution to this mutual 
problem. 

Second, in looking at the soybean 
side, the export situation must also 
be taken into account. 

During the last half of the 1930's, 
the production and consumption of 
edible fats and oils in this country 
were just about in balance. Then 
came the war and the terrifically 
increased demand for fats and oils 
to meet the needs of ourselves and 
our allies. There was no crop so 
well suited to make the dramatic 
expansion that was needed as soy- 
beans—and soybeans responded mag- 
nificently. From a prewar level of 
about 75 million bushels you _ in- 
creased your production to about 
200 million bushels by the war’s end 
Then came the postwar reconstruc- 
tion, followed by Korea and the 
large demand continued. The in- 


crease in soybean production also 
continued—accelerating at an even 
faster pace than the demand, until 
this year you are passing the 300- 
million-bushel mark. 

Now returning to our domestic 
edible fats and oil situation we find 
that our production and consumption 
are no longer in balance but that 
for the past five years production 
has been exceeding consumption by 
about 35 percent—or over 2 billion 
pounds annually. Also we find that 
by far the greater part of this in- 
crease is attributable to the increase 
in soybean oil. 

This is a situation that all of us 
who produce fats and oils have got 
to face squarely. It means that we 
are going to have to find a market 
for this excess or face the painful 
alternative of reducing our produc- 
tion. 

In the domestic market, we know 
that consumption is very inelastic 
It has stayed almost constant at 
about 43 pounds per capita, through 
good times and bad, for the past 20 
years. 

Therefore, it is clear that we are 
going to have to look to export mar- 
kets for most of our solution. Now 
fortunately that picture doesn’t look 
too bad. That’s actually where our 
surplus has been going, except for 
the part in the form of cottonseed 
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USED TO PACK AND SHIP SOYBEAN 
MEAL THIS YEAR -.-- - 


PACK AND SHIP YOUR MEAL IN 


CHASE BAGS 


COTTON e BURLAP e MULTIWALL PAPER 


You Can't Put 


Your Product 
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CHASE BAG company 


General Sales Office 309 West Jackson Blvd Chicago 6. Ilinors 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 





See your 
BUTLER 
contractor for... 


in BUTLER steel grain tanks 


He can help you build storage facilities now to take advantage of 
fast tax amortization and storage-use guarantees. Butler 

bolted steel grain tanks meet the requirements of the U.S.D.A. 
Commercial Storage Program. 


See how you get the fire-safe protection of all-steel construction when 
you store your grain in Butler bolted steel grain tanks. Heavy-gauge 
steel sections — sealed and bolted firmly — guard against the hazards of 
plant-sweeping fires... give you safe, weather-tight storage facilities. 


What’s more, the initial cost of Butler tanks is low. And quick, 
easy erection cuts construction costs ... adds further savings. 
Maintenance expenses are low, too! To insure long-lasting protection 
BUTLER against rust and corrosion, electrostatic spray equipment is used 
MANUFACTURING to apply a uniform, two-coat bond of paint on all tank 
surfaces ... even walls of the bolt holes. 
COMPANY 
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ETAL OT a See your Butler contractor right away! He’ll help you 
7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo plan new facilities to match your exact needs. And 
961 Sixth Avenue, $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. ’ — . £ aa — installati i pil 
950 Avenes We, Seslen, Maninahems & Ale. he’ll give you a price on a complete installation — with a il 
Dept. 61, Richmond, Calif. Butler bolted steel tanks for fire-safe, low-cost _ 

grain storage. Write for the name of 

your nearest Butler contractor and 

free literature by mail. 


7261 paywwe” 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings - Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo 
Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. 


Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn 























625,000-bushel Butler grain storage installation, 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Find your BUTLER 
contractor 
listed here 


DELAWARE: ©. A. Newton & Son Company 
Bridgeville, Deloware 


GEORGIA: Mr. Henderson Steele 
991 Tatnal Street, Macon, Georgia 


IDAHO: J. J. Wise and Son 
222 Broadway, Boise, Idaho 


INDIANA: Shinkle Construction Co. 
2406 Main Street, Elwood, Indiana 


§OWA: Todd & Ray Construction Co. 
Ames, lowa 
Mill & Elevator Service Co., P. O. Box 141 
Highland Park Station, Des Moines 13, lowa 


General Conveyor Corporation 
2631 Fifth Avenue South, Fort Dodge, lowa 


KANSAS: Ernest Engineering Company 


Topeka, Kansas 


LOUISIANA: Green's Hardware & Machinery Co, 


Crowley, Louisiana 


MICHIGAN: The Vasold Construction Co. 
Freeland, Michigan 


MINNESOTA: Olson Elevator and Mill Supply 
474 Wheeler, Mankato, Minnesota 


MISSOURI: Kansas City Millwright Company 
Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


MONTANA: Burt Talcott Builder 
2107 First Avenue South, Great Falls, Montana 


NEBRASKA: Jones Construction Company 
Grant, Nebraska 


G. E. Morrison Construction Co 
4510 Cuming Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


NORTH CAROLINA: Aeroglide Corporation 


510 Glenwood Avenue, Raleigh, North Carolina 


NORTH DAKOTA: Koland Construction Company 
Bottineau, North Dakota 


OREGON: Heaton Steel and Supply Company 
428 Spring Street, Box 390, Klamath Falls, Oregon 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Hartung Construction Company 
520 Second Avenue, N. E., Aberdeen, South Dakota 


TENNESSEE: W. J. Savage Company, Flour and Feed Mill 
Division, Clinch Avenue, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Dabney-Alcott Supply Co., Inc. 
32 West lowa Avenue, Memphis 5, Tennessee 


TEXAS: E. O. Ross, Inc. 
1903 North Lexington Blvd., Corpus Christi, Texas 


Briggs- Weaver Machinery Co 
5000 Hines Boulevard, Dallas, Texas 


Wallace Sales and Engineering Co. 
P. O. Box 899, Wichita Falls, Texas 


WASHINGTON: The Hoskins Company 
3613 Main Street, Spokane, Washington 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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oil and butter that has been going 
to CCC during the past three years 

The very first step in a sales job 
of this kind is to find out what ou 
customers want—and this we have 
done. They want lard and soybeans 

and That’s 
what they have been buying when 
they could get them and that’s what 
they want in increasing quantities 

The opportunity that exists today 
to build export markets for soybean 
on a longtime, continuing basis is 
the kind that comes once in a life 
time, and we must not let it pass 
The cotton industry is your natural 
ally on this one and we want to 
help all we can. As I just said, the 
export demand is for oilseeds, not 
oil. Cottonseed is too perishable for 
us to build an export trade but every 
time you export soybeans, it is just 
as though we had exported cotton- 
seed, insofar as reducing the surplus 
in our highly interchangeable domes- 
tic fats and oils market 


especially soybeans. 


Washington Pressure 


aware of the pressures 
that were exerted in Washington 
last fall to remove soybeans from 
the list of commodities available for 
export under the Sec. 550 program, 
and you know that effort succeeded 
Within the past three weeks, agri 
cultural news letters coming out of 
Washington report that efforts are 
again being made to retard soybean 
exports and, more specifically, to 
deny soybeans the right to make ex 
port sales for foreign currencies un 
der the Agricultural Trade Develop 
ment Act just passed by the Con 
gress. 


The 


You are 


arguments again being ad 
vanced are that soybeans are not 
“in surplus.” Well, this new law 
says the program shall apply to 
commodities that are in surplus or 
might otherwise become surplus. If 
there are those who still persist in 
kidding themselves into thinking 
that soybeans are not in surplu 
now, I don’t believe even they would 
contend that soybeans will not “be- 
come surplus” if their exports are 
retarded. 

We can assure you 
dustry will be right at your 
your efforts to promote soybean ex- 
ports, through the new Trade De 
velopment Act, and otherwise 

Third, the problems and oppor- 
tunities that confront us in expand 
markets for ou! 

perfectly enor- 
recelving oul 


that our In 
side in 


ing the domestic 
vegetable oils are 
mous and should be 
preferred attention. 
Governmental discrimination 
against our products are by no mean 
comp!etely licked. The Navy is still 
prohibited by federal law from using 
margarine and state barriers of one 
type or another against margarine 


still exist and continue to be pro 
posed Furthermore, the develop- 
ment of new markets in such fields 
as frozen desserts has enormous pos 
sibilities if federal and state dis 
criminations can be removed. And 
just recently we have been confront 
ed with a new threat to our already 
established markets as the govern 
ment attempts to get rid of its sur 
plus butter stocks through bargain 
sales and give away schemes 

After a careful 
are convinced that a 
promotion program on margarine to 
supplement the specific brand-name 
advertising of the individual manu 
facturers would pay big dividends 

And again on the problem side, 
there is the threat of the invasion of 
our shortening market by chemical 
extenders that we should be moving 
on with real force. 

We learned from the margarine 
fight what cottonseed and soybeans 
working together can do in expand 
ing markets. In 1950, the year we 
repealed the federal anti-margarine 
law, the two of us together sold 
about 725 million pounds of oil in 
the margarine market. By last year, 
1953, we had increased this figure to 
995 million pounds—a gain of 270 
million pounds. 

But whose gain was it? Soybeans 

every single pound of it! But that’s 
not all. Soybeans’ gain in this mar 
ket from 1950 to 1953 was over 410 
million pounds! Where did the ex- 
tra 140 million pounds come from? 
You guessed it! Cottonseed lost it 
Our sales dropped from 415 million 
pounds in 1950 to 275 million pounds 
in 1953 in the margarine market 
the very market that we had worked 
so hard, for so many years, to win! 

What had happened? The price 
support program that I have been 
trying to describe to you had been 
put into effect in 1951—the year 
after we thought we had won the 
margarine fight and 1.4 billion 
pounds of our cottonseed oil had 
gone to CCC, while soybean oil 
after our margarine market 


very study, we 


general sale 


looked 
for us 

How would you feel, if you were 
in our place? Could you be a very 
enthusiastic ally in teaming up to 
do battle for expanded markets if 
that had happened to you, because 
of a quirk of the federal price sup- 
port program? I don’t think you 
would—and I don’t think we could, 
until the condition that brought 
about this tragedy is corrected—un 
til we at least have a chance to share 
in any market expansion that our 
efforts might produce. 

I have talked with you very frank 
ly and sincerely about the most im- 
portant problems faced by our two 
industries It is my earnest hope 
that we will work together for their 
solution 





World Fats 


and Oils 
Supplies 


W* IN THE Foreign Agricultural 
Service are charged with the 
responsibility of developing foreign 
market information of interest to 
American producers, processors and 
exporters of farm products and to 
aid in the building of new foreign 
market outlets. By virtue of my 
topic here today on the world fats 
and oils supplies, I will stress our 
foreign market information rather 
than the market promotion phases 
of our work 
In any case as far as soybeans are 
concerned, our foreign marketing 
activities have never reached high 
gear. It seems the only problem is 
to produce enough soybeans. to 
meet domestic requirements and to 
cover the existing foreign demand. 
Now, if we were to talk about soy- 
bean oil, the story would be a little 
different 


Subject is Complicated 


Fats and oils present a difficult 
subject when approached on a 
world basis. There are many sources 
of supply over the globe, including 
the seven seas. Total world supplies 
are thus made up of numerous sep- 
arate items, often relatively unim- 
portant to the economy of the coun- 
try in which produced. This means 
that accurate production and other 
statistics are among the most dif- 
ficult to obtain, To make matters 
worse, we have a near blackout 
around part of the world which is 
especially significant to the total 
supply picture for fats and oils. 

Subject to the limitations just 
noted, we keep a running account of 
the world production and trade for 
22 major fats and oils items. In- 
cluded are six edible vegetable oils, 
namely soybean, cottonseed, peanut, 
sunflower, olive and sesame. Then 
we have six industrial vegetable oils 
of which linseed and rapeseed are 
the most important; four tropical 
nut oils where coconut and palm 
oil are the standouts; and butter, 
lard, tallows and greases among the 
animal fats Finally, marine oils 
must be accounted for, specifically 


ab 


whale, sperm whale, fish and fish 
liver oils. 

We have estimated total world 
production for 1953, pure fat and oil 
basis, at 26,785,000 skort tons. This is 
essentially equal to the previous 
record established in 1951 and about 
2 percent greater than world output 
in 1952. It is also about 13 percent 
above the prewar average which 
roughly compensates for the increase 
in world population. There is the 
additional factor, however, that 
synthetic detergents and other non- 
fat substitutes have made _ rapid 
strides since prewar. This has re- 
leased large quantities of fat from 
industrial uses, and augmented the 
supply directly or indirectly for edi- 
ble purposes. When this develop- 
ment is taken into account, it can 
probably be said that the annual 
rate of world production since 1951 
results in somewhat higher per 
capita supplies of edible fats and 
oils than we had before the war. 

A few observations on the com- 
position of total production may be 
of interest. Soybean oil and cotton- 
seed oil are almost equal in import- 
ance, running just under 2 million 
tons each in recent years. Peanut oil 
is in the same range in good crop 
years and actually exceeded 2 mil- 
lion tons in 1953. Olive oil produc- 
tion fluctuates widely from year to 
year, usually in the range of %4 mil- 
lion to 1.5 million tons. Sunflower 
and sesame oil are somewhat less 
than half as important as soybean, 
cottonseed or peanut oil. Also, we 
may not generally realize in Amer- 
ica that rapeseed oil, which is 
mainly used for edible purposes 
throughout the world, is nearly as 
important as soybean oil. 

Coconut oil, which is also pro- 
duced in the range of 2 million tons 
annually or above, is frequently the 
most important single source of 
vegetable oil. Palm oil and palm 
kernel oil combined account for 
nearly 1% million tons annually. 

In the total world picture, lard 
production is about double any sin- 
gle vegetable oil, followed by but- 
ter as the second most important 
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source of fat in the world. Inedible 
tallows and greases, while consider- 
ably below lard and butter, hold the 
third position. Marine oils come close 
to a million tons and linseed oil has 
been running just over 1 million 
tons. 

That’s briefly the supply picture 
based on current rates of production. 
It does not specifically tell us what 
is happening in 1954 but we doubt 
if there will be any significant over- 
all change. A lot depends on the size 
of the oilseed harvests this fall but 
it can generally be assumed that 
increases in one country or in one 
crop wili be roughly offset by cor- 
responding decreases elsewhere. We 
could point to the reduced olive oil 
production in Spain as the result of 
the February freeze, the short sup- 
plies of edible oils in Argentina, and 
other instances of decreased pro- 
duction. On the other hand, copra 
production continues to recover in 
the Philippines and elsewhere; Nor- 
way has just had a record produc- 
tion of fish oil; and the soybean crop 
in the United States is expected to 
set a new high. And so it goes. 

From the standpoint of appraising 
total world supplies as they affect in- 
ternational markets, overall pro- 
duction is not as significant as a 
measurement of the quantities 
available for export, and where 
those quantities are. For this 
purpose we need to pay _ par- 
ticular attention to the current 
production in countries which are 
normally net exporters. Moreover, 
exportable carryover stocks must 
also be taken into account. The total 
exportable supplies must then be 
balanced against the import require- 
ments of the normally deficit coun- 
tries. 

Without going into the analytical 
details, it is safe to say that export- 
able supplies of fats and oils are a 
little on the high side in terms 
anticipated trade. Nearly 25 percent 
of world production enters interna- 
tional trade. We estimate the export 
trade for 1953 at 6,160,000 tons, fat 
or oil basis. Our forecast for 1954 
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is up nearly 500,000 tons, mainly be- 
cause of the sharply expanded ex- 
ports from the United States. For 
the current marketing year ending 
Oct. 31, the U. S. is headed for a 
new export record of about 1.5 mil- 
lion tons—nearly 25 percent of 
anticipated world exports. 

The increase in exports from the 
U. S. this year compared with re- 
cent years—also at high levels—is 
heavily weighted with flaxseed, lin- 
seed oil and cottonseed oil. Even so, 
the large exportable stocks of cot- 
tonseed oil which will remain in the 
U. S. at the end of this season pre- 
sent one of our major marketing 
problems. If butter stocks and some 
other fats and oils are taken into 
account, we will perhaps have ex- 
portable stocks in the neighbor- 
hood of 600,000 tons in addition to 
the exportable supplies arising from 
current production. 


U. S. Stocks Largest 

There are no other exportable 
stocks in the world comparable to 
those carried in the United States. So 
the question becomes one of evalu- 
ating a stockpile of, say 600,000 tons 
in terms of world production and 
trade which are already at relative- 
ly high levels and which we are as- 
suming will continue relatively high 
for the immediate future. To answer 
this, several factors must be taken 
into account, and many of these are 
shrouded with uncertainties. 

To begin with, international trad- 
ers naturally consider U. S. policies 
governing the disposition of its 
stocks as one of the most important 
factors in the world fats and oils 
market today. In spite of various as- 
surances that we do not intend to 
“dump” large quantities at low 
prices, there is evidence that in- 
ternational buyers have not been 
fully convinced that this is so, or 
that our announced policy may not 
change when they are carrying sub- 
stantial inventories. To the extent 
that this is true, it means that im- 
porting countries are operating on 
rather low inventories, and we are 
carrying the stocks. If our stocks 
were distributed around the world 
so as to raise the levels in deficit 
areas, we do not believe anyone 
would consider world stocks to be 
excessive. The trouble is, they are 
essentially all in one place and thus 
loom very large in terms of import 
requirements during any — short 
period of time 

There are also other respects in 
which world stocks of fats and oils 
do not appear to be excessive. Spe- 
cifically, there are a number of 
countries which are in need of in- 
creased imports. Several in South 
America, including Argentina, may 
step up imports if financing can be 

There are, on the other side, some 
further points to consider. The size 
of the current oilseed crops in China 
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and China’s policy in respect to ex- 
ports of oilseeds and vegetable oils 
can make a big difference to sup- 
plies available for world trade. If 
Chinese exports should increase, the 
United States would find it more dif- 
ficult to reduce stocks through ex- 
port channels. The situation here 
cannot be foretold with any degree 
of accuracy, but it is one we watch 
as closely as possible in our efforts 
to develop foreign market informa- 
tion. There is further the basic point 
that “surplus” stocks are primarily 
in the form of cottonseed oil while 
the greatest export demand is for 
crushing materials rather than oils 
This means that the oils tend to be 
the last to move when total world 
supplies are adequate. Nevertheless, 
the growing margarine industry in 
Europe has already begun to use 
more cottonseed oil with good re- 
sults and represents an expanding 
outlet for vegetable oils generally 

Finally, as a result of the changed 
situation in the United Kingdom 
whereby the fats and oils trade re 
turned to private hands, the Minis 
try of Food has some surpluses to 
dispose of. These stocks also tem 
per the market somewhat and tem 
porarily add to the supplies avail 
able for consumption in other coun 
tries, 


To sum up, it looks as if world 
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supplies of fats and oils balance out 
on the side of plenty. At the same 
time, if world distribution problems 
can be solved, or even improved 
somewhat, total supplies do not ap 
pear to be excessive. In saying this, 
we are assuming that current pro 
duction will continue near recent 
high levels with decreases and in- 
creases about offsetting each other 
If we were to have just one year of 
widespread crop failures in import- 
ant exporting countries such as the 
United States or West Africa, or in 
such heavily populated countries 
such as India, then, of course, world 
supplies would tighten up in a 
hurry. When this possibility is con 
idered, consumers around the world 
can derive considerable satisfaction 
from the fact that the United States 
lias a substantial reserve 
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Soybeans and 
Products 
Futures 
Markets 


THE CHICAGO Board of Trade is 

appreciative of this opportunity 
to discuss with you the futures con- 
tract markets for soybeans and its 
products—crude oil and meal. We 
believe that both your organization 
and ours have contributed  im- 
portantly to the development and 
expansion of this crop. 

As the production of soybeans 
grew in importance, recognition was 
given to the need for forward pric- 
ing and a means of spreading the 
risk of ownership and _ forward 
acquisition. The exchange started 
the trading of soybean futures in 
1936 when the size of crop in the 
United States was only 10 percent 
of this year. 

The uses of soybeans are princi- 
pally for the separate products which 
they supply. The oil finds constant, 
widespread competition from other 
fats and oils, and the meal use, while 
we like to believe it is indispensable 
to efficient animal feeding, still must 
be curtailed when the supply is re- 
duced from small soybean crops or 
the price is relatively high compared 
with other feeding ingredients. The 
meal finds a demand from abroad as 
it is contained in the whole soybeans 
but there is little such call for it by 
itself and this demand is less stable 
than in the domestic market 

The use of high protein supple- 
ments has created new domestic 
fields in feeding animals and birds. 
Without this use of high proteins, a 
farmer wastes a portion of his grain 
or a commercial feeder finds that he 
cannot compete with those who use 
proteins. The cycle of soybeans re- 
volves around the need for the 
products which they produce, but at 
the same time is the means of creat- 
ing more competitive products. 

If at a given time meal is the 
dominant factor in soybean demand, 
its increased production also in- 
creases the oil output while at the 
same time the meal fed to hogs 
brings more lard to compete with 
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the soybean oil. Adjustments come 
in devious ways—through changes in 
cottonseed production which is also 
influenced by the market for another 
commodity—cotton. Changes in cat- 
tle population, and many other 
switches in our ever changing econ- 
omy all contribute to necessary 
adjustments. 

So far we have not grown a soy- 
bean crop (unless this is the first 
year) that has more than satisfied 
our requirements at home and a 
ready market abroad. The process- 
ing trade which apparently has the 
most difficult task in soybeans has 
never worked under surplus condi- 
tions. Except for 1953 when there 
was a 10-million-bushel carryover on 
Sept. 30, each soybean crop has been 
used in its entirety during the season 
of its harvest. 

We have reached a production of 
close to half the world’s output but 
international trade is still smaller 
than before the war when China was 
the only exporter except for minor 
amounts supplied principally by the 
United States. Time will tell whether 
China again exports large amounts of 
soybeans. 

Whichever way world trade in 
soybeans goes or whatever the do- 
mestic supply and demand situation 
may be, we believe that the futures 
markets will aid those engaged in 
production, processing and distribu- 
tion of the crops. 

There is no business as fortunate 
as the soybean trade in having fu- 
tures markets for all its important 
branches. Wheat lacks adequate 
hedging or risk transference ma- 
chinery for the feed portion of the 
grain. Even though flour prices fol- 
low wheat quotations close enough 
to be used as a basic hedge, the 
quality expressed in various grades 
and protein factors cannot be fully 
protected through pit transactions. 
Corn which is hogs and other ani- 
mals in the final analysis, cannot 
hedge its feeding value as there is 
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no forward pricing market for live- 
stock, poultry, etc. Cotton lacks full 
hedging mediums for all its products. 

But soybeans, which do not vary 
much on quality factors compared 
with the futures markets delivery re- 
quirements, have also crude oil and 
meal futures markets fully matching 
grade standards of the products pro- 
duced by the crushing mills. Mul- 
tiple delivery on oil and meal fu- 
tures contracts permits participation 
in complete hedging by many trade 
interests in widely-separated loca- 
tions. 

Even though these three futures 
markets are available in the soybean 
trade, their purpose is not for the 
disposition of crops by growers or 
products by processors by delivery 
in consummation of futures sales nor 
the acquisition of supplies by taking 
delivery on futures purchases. We 
consider the use of futures markets 
is primarily for the purpose of trans- 
ference of risks and a means of for- 
ward pricing. The long _ historic 
record of grain futures contracts is 
that only a minor percentage of the 
volume of trade is settled by delivery 
—probably less than 1 percent. 

Basing of cash commodity trans- 
actions in accordance with location 
and grade in relation to the existing 
pit price is the method employed in 
pricing commodities traded for fu- 
tures delivery. This gives buyer and 
seller the opportunity to hedge by 
making offsetting futures trades. 
While all informed tradesmen know 
the relationship of their cash com- 
modity price to the futures market, 
they do not all hedge, but many do 
systematically use the futures mar- 
ket for that purpose. 

Some .trades are based on a pre- 
mium or discount compared with the 
futures market—a “cash basis” trade 

-with buyers and sellers exchanging 
futures in opposite purchase or sale 
to their cash trades. In the grain 
trade, we refer to this as “give-up 
against cash” and others use dif- 
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ferent terms, such as “ex-pit.”’ These 
futures trades, while not executed in 
the pit are carried by a clearing 
member of the exchange and are 
cleared through the Clearing House 
and bear the same responsibilities 
with the exchange and the Commod- 
ity Exchange Authority as trades 
executed in the pit. The futures po- 
sitions entered into through these 
trades may be reversed later by pit 
trades or again by an exchange of 
futures when another cash com- 
modity transaction is involved 


All on Same Terms 


All futures contracts entered into 
are on the same terms, no matter 
what purpose they serve, whether 
for speculation or as a hedge against 
sovbeans, oil, or meal located at a 
delivery point or in a location out of 
position for delivery. The applica- 
tion of futures positions against the 
cash commodity gives protection 
against price changes because the 
widespread use of futures for such 
purposes creates similar price move- 
ments in both, varving only as the 
cash basis changes and for quality 
and location. 

Nevertheless, the obligation of fu 
tures purchase and sale is to take or 
make delivery according to exchange 
rules during the month designated in 
the contract, but contracts may also 
be settled by opposite futures pur- 
chase or sale of the same delivery 
month. The U. S. Supreme Court 
ruled many years ago that offsets are, 
in effect, a delivery. 

Trading in a newly-quoted futures 
month starts almost a year ahead of 
its maturity. Before a crop is 
planted the futures quotation for 
deferred delivery months indicates 
the value at harvest time and the 
price changes during the life of its 
trading as supply and demand fac- 
tors develop. Growers may gauge 
their acreage by this price and may 
sell some of their probable produc- 
tion ahead to a country elevator who 
in turn locates a buyer who will sell 
futures as a hedge. 

Exporters may make sales abroad 
and buy the futures, maintaining 
ownership until a later date when 
someone will sell them the cash soy- 
beans to load on their steamer. As 
time passes, other cash commodity 
transactions are made, resulting in 
“long” or “short” hedges being 
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placed in soybean futures or in the 
oil or meal. At a price, a buyer or 
seller may always be found. Often 
in early pit trading of a newly 
quoted futures there is mostly 
spreading—the purchase of one fu- 
tures against the sale of another; 
traders of this nature express their 
convictions in relative price relations 
for different times of delivery rather 
than in the outright price. Others 
engage in spreading operations be- 
tween soybeans and the products, 
believing that one is selling too low 
compared with the other — buying 
the one considered relatively low 
and selling the higher-priced. Fu- 
tures prices change with the dif- 
ferent factors that make the price 
and tend to reflect the composite 
judgment expressed by those who 
are trading. 

The terms of futures contracts are 
made by the members of the ex- 
change and their governing body. 
The Chicago Board of Trade soy- 
bean futures contract provides for 
delivery only in Chicago grain ele- 
vators or during the last three days 
of the delivery month in boxcars 
after arrival and inspection in Chi- 
cago. The elevators must operate 
under an Illinois state license or a 
federal license, but all those now 
regular for delivery are federally 
licensed and are supervised accord- 
ingly. Some of the elevators are 
located on the waterways providing 
receiving and shipping facilities for 
Great Lakes vessels or for barges via 
the Illinois River and connecting 
waterways. All the elevators, of 
course, can load and unload boxcars 
and most of them can handle trucks. 

The contract quantity is 5.000 
bushels except odd lots which are 
in multiples of 1,000 bushels. The 
grades of soybeans deliverable on 
contract are of U. S. standards. No. 
1 and 2 yellow are deliverable at the 
contract price and No. 3 at 4 cents 
discount. The owner of warehouse 
receipts is protected against quality 
deterioration of the soybeans under 
the terms of the U. S. Warehouse 


Act and can have the soybeans 
loaded out of the elevator any time 
he provides shipping equipment. 
When the rules for trading in 
crude soybean oil were written they 
followed as closely as possible the 
practice in the cash oil trade. The 
standards for grade were set so that 
about all the processors convenient- 
ly located could participate. Both 
expeller and solvent oil, and de- 
gummed of each, was made deliver- 
able. Refining loss up to 7 percent 
qualifies with premiums provided 
for lower percentage. The color 
shall not be deeper than 3.5 red. 
Customary analysis for quality was 
also adopted. The processor issuing 
a warehouse receipt may ship oil of 
any contract type but those taking 
delivery on futures for the purpose 
of shipment customarily know the 
type of oil each processor ships. 


Contract Unit 


The contract unit is a tank car 
of 60,000 pounds and the price of 
the oil is basis in store Decatur, IIl., 
even though delivery may be made 
at any regular warehouse located 
within the area from the Ohio- 
Indiana line to Des Moines, Iowa, 
and from Louisville, Ky., to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Adjustment with the 
Decatur, Ill., to New York local rate 
is made at the time the oil is de- 
livered on the futures contract. 
Points taking a higher rate than 
from Decatur are allowed the dif- 
ference by the seller, and those with 
a lower rate, a charge is made to 
bring up the rate equal to Decatur. 

As a precaution (but it never has 
been used) the warehouseman may 
issue a “demand” certificate pro- 
vided the entire amount of oil for 
which he is “regular for delivery” 
is covered by outstanding warehouse 
receipts. The “demand” certificate 
requires the buyer to ship the oil 
within a short period of time, as 
compared to the privilege of carry- 
ing a warehouse receipt at his 
pleasure. 


The crude soybean oil contract has 
worked exceptionally well and trade 
in the futures has grown steadily 
since its inception in July 1950. 

When soybean meal futures trad- 
ing was started in Chicago in 1951 
it was possible only to use the “de- 
mand” certificate method of deliv- 
ery. Now a different type of certifi- 
cate has become available and trad- 
ing on the new style contract is 
starting. 

This new style contract in some re- 
spects is the same as its predecessor 
in that it gives a buyer the right to 
order the meal to unrestricted des- 
tinations. The price is basis “free 
on board” cars at Decatur, IIL, al- 
though the meal may be shipped 
from a different delivery point. Only 
44 percent protein meal may be so 
delivered. 

Where the big difference from the 
“demand” certificate contract comes 
in is that delivery is by a soybean 
meal shipping certificate. It gives 
the owner the privilege of carrying 
the certificate as long as he wishes. 
There is a premium charge of 313 
cents per ton per day for this pur- 
pose. It amounts to $1 per ton for 
30 days or $100 for a contract of 100 
tons. 

When the owner of the certificate 
orders out the meal it must be loaded 
within five business days unless 
there are prior orders in excess of 
two-thirds of the the processor’s 
production capacity which extends 
the shipping period on this basis, 
but never more than 20 running days 
from receipt of shipping instructions. 
In case of such delay the premium 
charge stops five days after shipment 
is ordered. 

It is our belief that this change in 
contract terms will attract buying 
interests which formerly were with- 
held. Some speculative buyers want 
the right to take delivery and carry 
the commodity without having to 
ship it. This was denied them under 
the “demand” certificate form of 
contract, therefore they would not 
trade in our meal futures. Feed 
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manufacturers and merchandisers 
can carry a stock of meal taken on 
delivery as a hedge against their re- 
quirements and ship the meal as it 
is needed, although the contract is 
not designed to encourage this prac- 
tice in place of cash purchases. 

It is expected that the crude soy- 
bean oil and meal markets will 
expand from broader participation 
by trade interests to the point that 
soybean and grain futures markets 
are used. It is systematic for grain 
handlers past the country elevator 
level to transfer the major price risk 
of ownership to the futures market 
and to retain the merchandising 
risks, principally changes in the cash 
basis—the relationship of the cash 
price to the futures. Simultaneous 
with each purchase of cash grain a 
futures sale is entered into. This 
hedged position is maintained until 
there is a sale of grain or product at 
which time an opposite purchase of 
futures is made 

In the soybean trade, grain ele- 
vator operators use the same trading 
method. Processors have the same 
trading machinery available to them 
Most flour millers regularly use the 
futures markets in placing and lift- 
ing hedges against their wheat and 
flour. At times a flour mill is “long” 
wheat futures having sold more 
flour than their stocks of wheat on 


hand and they retain the futures 
purchases until the cash wheat is 
bought to grind into flour. As stated 
earlier, exporters buy grain futures 
equivalent to their foreign sales and 
at other times they sell futures 
“short” against a grain stock held in 
storage or a cash grain purchase for 
later shipment. 

The soybean trade sells futures 
against the beans held in their ele- 
vators. When a processor sells either 
oil or meal he can lift the soybean 
hedge and place a hedge on the re 
maining product in the correspond- 
ing futures market. If a product sale 
is made, another procedure could be 
to buy the corresponding oil or meal 
futures and keep the short position 
in soybeans. There are many ways 
of using soybean and products fu- 
tures in connection with cash com- 
modities operations, in accordance 
with the judgment of the business 
management. 

The feed manufacturing business 
is very extensive. There are thou 
sands of plants throughout the coun 
try. The soybean meal futures mar 
ket is available to them for the con- 
venience of making_ purchases 
against their requirements of meal 
or to aid in price protection during 
the accumulation of an inventory 
Futures purchases can be entered 
into pending the actual buying of 


cash meal often available on special 
billing at less than the unrestricted 
price. While carrying an inventory, 
sales of meal futures contracts offer 
hedge protection to the feed manu- 
facturer. The feed manufacturing 
trade may not be as accustomed to 
the use of futures markets as other 
businesses in handling grain or re 
lated products and who use futures 
regularly, but the machinery is defi- 
nitely available for the feed trade's 
use 

There are over 500 quotation tick 
ers scattered over the United States 
that carry the prices at which com- 
modities have been traded on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Also many 
private wires to firms’ offices as well 
as electric boards, radio and tele- 
phone communication carry this 
information. The dissemination of 
these prices throughout the country 
quickly informs tradesmen of the 
trend of values. The price of many 
transactions being based upon a re 
lationship to the Chicago price tends 
to unify price movements in a com- 
modity except where sectional influ 
ences are stronger. Heavier selling 
by producers, buying by consumers 
or influences of other nature result 
in buying or selling orders reaching 
the Chicago Board of Trade pits, 
which gives the futures their real 
value as a pricing medium. 
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GOOD Coybean, PROSPECTS 


IN 1954 HERALD NEW MIDWEST PROGRESS 


Another big harvest of Soybeans is ripening in the 
Midwest, where most of America’s “Miracle Crop” 
is grown. Soil and moisture conditions today fore- 
cast a harvest substantially greater than in 1953, 
when prolonged drouth reduced Soybean yields. 

A good Soybean crop means new Agricultural 
Prosperity and Industrial Progress in the Midwest 
States served by 
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Even more important, two of them set all-time 
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27,696,000 bushels and South Dakota with 1,566,- 
000. Each State expanded its Soybean acreage con- 
siderably in 1953. 
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Let’s Buy 
Soybeans on 


a Cleaned 
Basis 


S THE topic assigned to me would 
indicate, we are mostly con- 
cerned with the excess foreign mat- 
ter in the soybeans that are being 
brought to the markets today. From 
the standpoint of a producer and a 
buyer the question of the greatest 
concern to me is: “What are we go- 
ing to do about it?” 

The presence of foreign substances 
in the beans of the 1952-53 crops has 
been especially heavy. In our area 
in south central Illinois the weather 
has been a very heavy contributing 


factor in these excess quantities of 


foreign matter in our beans. In 1952 
we had excessive rainfall after cul- 
tivation, causing the weeds to over- 
take the beans with the ultimate re- 
sult that we had a lot of dockage. 
In 1953 the severe drought and 
hot weather in August hit our soy- 
bean crop and fairly burned it to 
the extent that it did not mature 
properly. Some of the soybeans were 
so dry and others were green that 
when they were combined the dry 
ones were broken up to the extent 
that they were called dockage or 
foreign material. A lot of this con- 
dition was uncontrollable on the 
part of the producer. He was want- 
ing to get his beans combined as 
early as possible and if they would 
pass the requirements of the No. 2 


grade he was glad to get rid of them 
At the time of delivery a lot of those 
beans would pass a No. 2 grade of 
14 percent moisture and 3 percent 
foreign material. The more these 
beans were handled the more break 
age would occur and by the tim 
the processor would grade them the 
foreign material would be increased 
in some cases to as much as 5 to 8 
percent. 

In 1952 our elevator handled ap 
proximately 290 cars of soybeans. In 
1953 we shipped approximately 212 
cars and 85 truck loads of beans 
which graded as follows 

6—cars—No. 1 96—cars 

60—cars—No. 2 96—cars 
39—cars—sample grade 

In other words 65 percent of our 
cars and truck loads graded worse 
than No. 2. The above figures con 
stitute approximately 410,000 bush- 
els. On 410,000 bushels handled the 
excess dockage amounted to 6,406 
bushels, figured at $2.60 per bushel 
which amounts to a grand total of 
$16,655.60. Besides this you have to 
add to the total the handling, freight, 
trucking, etc. Remember this is just 
the picture of one elevator in south 
central Illinois. 

What is the solution and what are 
we going to do about it? In the first 
place the buyer was partly respons!- 
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ble for this situation. As you know 
the best way to keep your customers 
and make new ones is to keep from 
docking his grain. Up until the past 
two years you could always buy 
enough clean beans to blend with 
the bad ones and still get a No. 2 
grade. But due to such weather 
conditions as I have mentioned, it 
became impossible to do that. Be 
ides that, the farmer began to real 
ize he could put a lot over on the 
grain buyer and still get by with it 

As a farmer made a remark to me 
one day, “You buy Mr. Jones’ beans 
that have a lot of weed seed in them 
and pay him the same price as I 
get for my clean ones so why be 
particular,” which I’m sure was true 
to some extent. We buyers were 
trying the same thing but were get- 
ting penalized very heavily for being 
a good guy for our farm customers 
Now, in order to induce the farmers 
to market good clean beans, we must 
change our grading system. 

If the farmer is to be rewarded, 
and we might well think of it that 
way, we will have to pay him a 
premium for doing so. Changing the 
basis on foreign material from 3 
percent on No. 2 beans to 2 percent 
on No. 1 beans will not accomplish 
the goal the processor desires. As 


everyone knows the No. 2 grade is 
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a basis for buying corn, wheat, oats 
and soybeans and not a No. 1 grade. 
When we think of a No. 1 grade it 
is a special grade above average and 
should be compensated with a pre- 
mium price for the farmer who is 
able to market No. 1 beans. 

Until the past three years in our 
marketing area farmers would bring 
their loads of beans to the elevator 
and would be proud to show them 
to their neighbors. There was many 
a load that you could have used for 
seed without cleaning. Recently it 
has come to the point that every 
farmer wants to harvest his beans 
just as soon as he can, whether they 
are ready or not, in order to get fin- 
ished because he is afraid of the 
weather. 

As he knows, the elevator man 
wants his beans and he will give him 
a break on the grade in order to 
hold his business. By doing this the 
elevator man is paying the penalty 
for his own generosity. 

Now in order to get good clean 
beans again and re-educate the far- 
mer on the advantages he can gain 
by doing so, I propose that No. 1 
grade of soybeans should consist of 
the following: 

12 percent moisture 

2 percent foreign material 

10 percent splits 

54 lb. test weight 

Other discounts to be agreed upon, 
and above all a 5-cent premium for 
a No. 1 grade. 

Now I know the first big question 
on this premium price is, how can 
the processor afford to pay the 5- 
cent premium for No. 1 beans? In 
the first place it amounts to just 
this: Are we going to continue to 
buy and handle all this weed seed 
and dockage or are we going to try 
to work out a solution and plan to 
keep this weed seed and dockage 
out on the farm? Most producers in 
our territory don’t mind the 1 or 2 
percent dockage on their loads as 
long as the price is the same as 
their neighbors. If you pay a pre- 
mium price, as I have suggested, 
then they will look at that price per 
bushel which means more to the av- 
erage producer than what little dock- 
age he has taken on his load of 
beans. 

In other words establish a base 
price on No. 2 yellow beans of: 

14 percent moisture 

3 percent foreign material 

20 percent splits 

54 lb. test weight 

Other factors to be established and 
a premium of 5 cents per bushel 
offered if they grade No. 1. 

If we can succeed in accomplish- 
ing our goal of getting good clean 
soybeans to market, which I think 
we can, then we can create a de- 
mand for our products as well as 
improve their quality. 
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The Processor 

Looks at 

Foreign 

Material BY GLENN POGELER 


Manager North lowa Cooperative Processing 
Association, Mason City, lowa 


t lave MATTER of foreign material am sure, is not interested in proces area where they are raised. We find 
the following materials in soybeans 
Weed seeds, soil, pods, rocks, wrench 


4 


in soybeans has been of interest sing dirt, weed seeds and other ma 
to everyone handling soybeans evei terial which do not add anything to . 
since they first were grown com the finished products from the soy es, corn, oats, flax screenings and 0¢ 
casionally someone attempts to water 


the soybean The soil, rocks and 
wrenches have caused our mainte 
nance men plenty of headaches. Any 


mercially here in the United State bean As processors we are con 
stantly attempting to put out bette: 
products which will meet the in 


F ak cone ee } SEE creasing demands for protein and 
nh onal agachce me ei eager for better quality oil products. The _ . — apg Sages = 
elevator operator was unloading a only diated an We Can CeO. hate :s ui oF yr 1 a ‘ ces pear 
truckload of soybeans which the sec job of putting out better products ; Ai mee a <epaligrnomiienoes: 
ond farmer had just brought in. The is to get high quality raw material The Pure Food and Drug Admin 


into our mill istration in the past several year 
load was very dirty with a lot of pbs 
black dirt in it The first farme) The problem of handling foreign has been stepping up a program of 
« 4 ‘ a t 
material in the mills is in itself a factory and mill inspections which 
said to the second farmer, “How are 
you lling your farm? By the bust problem that needs constant atten is designed to clean up all of the 
ou se ig ve r i T y 1e Dus " 
el r by th joel ay ; tion and from the experience which raw materials that are going into 
“f 0 ) © acre 
: we have had in the soybean proce: products which eventually find their 
Situations like this, I believe, are sing business, surely we would much way for human consumption. Cet 
repeated very many times a year prefer not to even have this material tainly, it would be prudent for the 
over the soybean belt and I am sur¢ come to us in the raw beans. We grain standards in this country to 
you all will agree with me that con find that the cleaning operation i call for the raw grains and oil seeds, 
ditions which make it possible for one that is a constant problem for that are used in the production of 
a farmer to sell his farm as a part us and the foreign material create products for human consumption, to 
’ the or et crop certainly do not a lot of wear in all of our machine be of the very highest type 
do anything for the soybean mat 
keting methods. Many country ele 


Probably an Gutstanding — state 
ment was made several years ago at 


and our highest maintenance cost in 
; our mill is for maintaining the equip 
vators do not have the time or the ? / ' : a e 
ment which we use to handle the G 
hae res rading standards 
facilities during the harvest rush to foreign material in the plant. In ad g 
remove this material from the soy dition the transportation and han should encourage, 
beans, and I would gue that 100 dl , P ‘ ‘ — } . 
’ ing of this material ha wasted 
percent of this material finds its way thousands of dollars vearly not hinder, 
to the soybean processing plants Foreign material in soybeans is of delivery of only 
The soybean processor who has a everal types Soybeans from dif best quality soybeans 
large amount of money invested in ferent areas contain foreign material 


equipment to proce soybeans, I that is common to the particulai to processing plants. 
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irse, the job of keeping oybeans and they can bring to the 
iterial in the best state market soybeans which do have a 


egin at the point of produc- very low foreign material content. 


keep the Pure Food and I have also recently heard that a lot 
happy, we must have of the combines which have been 
ete cooperation of every- sold recently have not included the 


handle oybeans from the equipment to take out the fine weed 


plants back to the farm Lecause they have felt that with the 


been my experience in my tandards allowing 2 to 3 percent of 


vith the farmers that soy foreign material in soybeans they 


can be cleaned up at the farm may just as well leave that material 
only a matter of setting up in the beans as to clean it out. 

tandards and buying practice Soybean processors have gone on 
ll induce the farmer to do record several times requesting a 
of cleaning the soybeans change in the official standards for 
at the combine. Most farmers soybeans, and I believe their feeling 


at they can clean up the has not been changed during the 
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past year. We especially have recom- 
mended that the foreign material 
percentages allowed in the grades 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 should all be re 
duced by 1 percent. During the past 
year, the processors have also 
changed their methods of buying and 
have reduced the allowable amount 
of foreign material in the soybeans 
coming to the mills by 1 percent. As 
a result of this, we have been buy- 
ing No. 2 beans, with a maximum 
allowance of foreign material of 2 
percent instead of 3 percent and we 
have also made a change of moisture 
from 14 percent to 13 percent maxi- 
mum allowance. I believe that the 
grain standards should be changed 
to bring the grade of soybeans which 
are most commonly traded by the 
processors in line with the type of 
material which we are interested in 
receiving at the plants and which 
are of the most value to all con 
cerned. 


Glidden Founder Dies 


Adrian D. Joyce 


Adrian D. Joyce, 81, founder of 
the Glidden Co. and chairman of it 
board of directors, died of a heart 
attack at his home Aug. 25 

Mr. Joyce brought Glidden from a 
firm with $2 million in sales in 1917, 
to $211,758,522 in the fiscal year 1953. 

Under his leadership Glidden Co 
grew to be one of the two or three 
biggest paint makers in the world 
and one of the biggest producers of 
margarine. re *n now has 40 op 
erating units and 28 laboratories lo- 
cated from coast to coast 

Joyce was one of the earliest to 
sense the wisdom of decentralization 
and one of the first to put it in prac- 
tice 

Today Glidden makes paints and 
varnishes, food products of many 
kinds, vegetable oils, chemicals, pig- 
ments, pharmaceutica!s, animal and 
poultry feeds, naval stores, soya 
products, powdered metals and many 
other products. 
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Handling 


Soybeans in 
a Port 
Elevator 


FIRST ENVISAGED an export 

elevator as a very large building 
with semi-circular sides containing 
many wheels and belts going in all 
directions, and in which one needed 
a miner’s lamp to go from place to 
place due to the heavy fog of grain 
dust. To make it more weird, the 
who!e place should explode at any 
minute 

At the expense of seeming to ad 
vertise, we have, I believe, one of 
the most up-to-date export elevators 
of any port We have put in a 
whole battery of cleaners and addi 
tional equipment to quickly and ef- 
ficiently handle ail shipments I 
mention this because I hope that dur 
ing the coming soybean season we 
will not have as many troubles as 
we did last year. 

The best way to know of showing 
you our problems is to start with 
a carload of beans from the time of 
Issuance Of a permit, and carry it 
through the elevator to the ship 

We receive a commitment for soy 
beans from an exporter “A.” We 
issue a permit to him for the bean 
to be shipped in. Then we start oui 
troubles. Shipper A may or may not 
turn the permit over to Shipper B 
who in turn may give it to someone 
else. Or he may let it le dormant 
and use someone else’s permit. Soon 
we have a lot of permits going out 


i 


in all directions. As a result, if we 
issue too many permits, and they 
are used, we could block up out 
If we refuse to issue permits, 
anothe1 port 


house 
the business goes to 
Anyway, let’s get back to our cat 
of beans. The permit is issued for 
No. 2 yellow The ca 
finally arrives in New Orlean Be 
fore it is moved to the elevator 
tracks, it is sampled and graded by 
the Board of Trade, a_ separate 
agency, independent of the elevator 
Incidentally, weighing, checking for 
leaks, etc., of the car Is also super 
vised by the Board of Trade, giving 
us a Class One rating with the rail 
roads. 

That car grades in as No. 4 yellow 
oybeans. The exporter has asked 
for No. 2 yellow. It is graded up 
North as No. 3 yellow and now it | 
No. 4 yellow. We bring it into the 
house and clean it up to No. 2 yel 
low. The farmer or interior seller 
has been discounted for grade and 
the exporter has paid freight on 
dockage—something he doesn't need 

a well as Al 0, 
when weighed into the house the car 


SOY bean 


cleaning charge 


has lost more than the normally rec 
ognized ‘sg of 1 percent 
That makes everyone 
The interior shipper, the 
and the complain Out 


cales are checked twice each yea! 


unhappy 
r xporte l 


railroad 
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New Orleans 


to make sure they are in adjustment 
We leave nothing in the car. Yet we 
are asked to explain the loss of thi 
grain. For that car, the proble m wa 
imple 

Now, we get many cars and barge 
each day Some beans are No. 1 
ome No. 2, some No. 3, etce., 
through sample grade and 
mixed grain. We are supposed to 
blend this all together and make a 
foreign shipment of No. 2.) grade 
We get all set to blend. As we start 
it to the ship, we find that the No. 2 
grade beans brought into the house 
are now No. 3 grade. Different in 
pectors grade it out. And, of course 
as long as we are all human, diffe 


down 
even 


ent people grade differently The 
result is that I must put on the ship 
beans of a much lower foreign mate 
rial content 

When I finally get the ship loaded 
the inspector grades it No. 2 yellow 
oybeans, 3.0 percent foreign materi 
al. To get that, I have had to use 
beans which on paper come to 2 
percent foreign material. So I give 
the exporter a filing on that basi 

The letter opener used in opening 
the letter containing the filing 1 
hardly cooled before pet a tele 
phone call berating me for not giving 
him the proper mix he is entitled to 
He insists that I give him a bette: 


filing. If I give him a better filing, 


HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 


57 





A change in grading 
standards will help 
but it will take 


education to solve 


problems of quality. 


tocks will reflect all good grade 
beans and I shall have in the 
ouse only the poorer grade Later 
wants to ship out hi 
better grades, I would be forced to 
buy those grades from someone else 
book stock However, I 
ould own the poorer grades which 
I could sell at a discount. I know you 
il] will agree that that is not good 
busine at least on my part 
Exporters figure out on paper just 
how they can mix No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, 
and sample beans in the proper pro 
portions to obtain No. 2 yellow soy 
at just under 3.0 percent for 
eign material. That would be fine 
and it should work if each inspector 
graded exactly alike. But they don’t 
Yet it is our problem to load out as 
near to the paper figures as possible 
sjecause of dispatch time value; 
and demurrage values, we have tried 


on when he 


to meet hi 


bean 


to work around the clock when ships 
were waiting in line—you might say, 
This worked 
oybeans when we had suf 
beans in the house, 
due to the relatively low 
moisture content last season, the soy- 
plit more easily when worked 
through the house to the shipping 
bin As a result, No. 2 beans, of 
ay 2.8 percent foreign material, de 
veloped more husks and splits, so the 


a threat of congestion 
well for 
ficient 


good 


Howeve! 


bean 


grade became No. 3 beans. Think- 
ing we had sufficient good beans 
available, we told the ship’s agents. 
They in turn provided the stevedores 
for night work. We found we didn’t 
have sufficient good beans, and must 
clean others during the night. The 
ship must stop loading and we are 
in the “dog house” with the agents, 
since they must guarantee the steve- 
dores three hours’ labor. 


Grain Mixtures 

The above troubles are based pure- 
ly on human judgment We also 
have other troubles. Every so often 
we receive cars of beans, which 
when dumped, show considerable 
other grain, particularly corn. As 
you all know, with human nature 
what it is, the obtaining of proper 
samples for grading from cars, is 
difficult. The tryer does not reach 
into the grain deep enough. As a 
result, the grade may be given as, 
say, No. 2 yellow soybeans. We place 
the carload in the elevator. Along 
comes a ship to take these beans. We 
start them out, and we are immedi 
ately stopped by the inspectors for 
attempting to load mixed grain for 
beans. We tell them that the official 
prade given us is No. 2 yellow soy- 
beans. They don’t care. The beans 
have lost their identity in the house, 
and therefore we must have made a 
mistake by putting a car of corn in 
the same bin with the beans. We 
have made a couple of mistakes like 
that, but we can’t be wrong all the 
time 

I have heard rumors that country 
hippers place seven or eight bushels 
of corn in a few cars because at the 
high price of beans, the difference in 
cost of corn and beans will pay them 
for the cost of loading the cars. 
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Incidentally, on one day we found 
11 cars containing other grains. 

Before I go any further, I don’t 
want anyone to get the impression 
that the inspectors in our fair city 
are not doing their job properly. My 
colleague from the Board of Trade 
is here in this audience. I want him 
to know, and everyone in this room 
to know, that those men are consci- 
entious, hard working, and grade the 
samples as fairly as possible. They 
are capable and really “call their 
shots” as they see them. 

I also don’t want you to get the 
impression we are operating any- 
thing but an efficient elevator. 

As you have noticed, through my 
talk the words “foreign material” 
have predominated. To my mind, 
and I am sure yours, the question is, 
“How to get rid of the foreign mate- 
rial from soybeans?” 

Of course, one way is to change 
the grading standards. That means 
the inspectors are placed in the posi- 
tion of policemen. The only reason 
for changing the standards is to force 
the farmers and interior elevator 
men to live up to a stricter code. 
But that would not prevent people 
from putting corn or dirt or trash in 
the bottom of cars. It may be nec- 
essary to change the standards. 

There have been many complaints 
about delivering green beans for 
yellow beans. It may be wise to 
change the standards back to yellow 
and green beans instead of the one 
class. The overseas buyer then 
would pay for the class desired and 
that source of complaint would stop 

Yet, I think there is a better way 

a more difficult way, it’s true 
but in the long run, the best way. 
The Soybean Association should em- 
bark upon an intensive program of 
education for the farmers and the 
country elevator operators. The time 
required to complete the education 
would depend upon the intensity of 
the program. 

As I understand it, the countries 
growing soybeans are not too many. 
And with the many uses now found 
for soybeans, that commodity is in 
greater demand than ever. Like any 
other good product, good soybeans 
can be easily sold. The farmer not 
only makes more money on good 
beans, but the market is waiting for 
more of them. The market is not 
receptive to poor beans. It will buy 
them, but only the minimum needed. 
With the market expanding with 
good beans, the opportunity is avail- 
able for the farmer to grow more 
good beans, and he thereby makes 
more money. I am thinking par- 
ticularly of the European market. 

If the farmer would pay more at- 
tention to his crop and, when com- 
bining, definitely steer clear of al- 
lowing foreign material to enter each 
load, he would be sure of selling No. 
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2 beans. If these in turn went into 
the export market, the country would 
gain an excellent reputation and for 
eign buyers would want more beans, 
which the farmers could raise on the 
extra acreage now forced idle by 
government controls. The demand 
is there. Do you want to take ad- 
vantage of it? 

The above does not apply to the 
farmer alone. The country elevator 
operator must cooperate. It will do 
no one any good if, after the farmer 
sends in excellent beans, the elevator 
operators should dilute those beans 
with foreign material. I appreciate 
it would be difficult for the operato1 
to resist doing it. Take a hypotheti- 
cal case. A farmer sends in beans 
free of foreign matrial. An elevator 
now loads out a car containing 2,000 
bushels of No. 1 soybeans. One per 
cent of that load is 20 bushels. So 
he dumps into the car 20 bushels 
of trash. The car is still No. 1 soy 
beans. And the operator, at say $3 a 
bushel, makes $60 on that operation 
alone. Two cars a day and he 1s 
making pretty good money for noth 
ing. 

Could it be that interior elevators 
have taken the attitude, “Well, I am 
going to be discounted anyway so 
I had better get mine first?” 


Honor and Integrity 

Before closing I would like to leave 
one more thought in your minds. 
For 35 years I was a Naval officer. 
The honor and integrity of officers 
were never doubted by the Service 
A certain few had neither, but they 
had to prove to the Service that they 
were without either. They may be 
shghtly dumb and lazy, but their 
honor and integrity were never 
doubted. 

I have been in this grain business 
exactly 14 months. One of my great- 
est impressions is that there is an 
undercurrent of mistrust in the 
whole trade I hope I am wrong, 
but that is the impression. I can see 
how it could come about. The farm 
er harvests his beans and_ trucks 
them to the interior elevator He 
feels he will get a poor price for his 
labors, so he does not worry about 
picking up morning glory 
cockleburs, leaves, sticks, and othe: 
trash in his beans, since he will get 
paid about the same price. If he 
doesn’t have it in already, he may 
put some foreign material in to in- 
crease his take home money 


seeds, 


As I said before, the country ele- 
vator operator might put as much 
foreign material as he could in what 
he sells because he is going to be 
discounted anyway. The buyer pur- 
chases on a discount basis because he 
thinks the country elevator operato! 
is going to short change him as to 
quality 


The buyer brings it down to the 
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export elevator for export If the 
beans are not up to the 
foreign material, he expects me to 
work off the off-grades to bring it 
up, so he can make money from the 
foreign buyer. 

The foreign 
this, does his 
exporter, or at least, has our govern 
ment check on the exporter. In the 
long run, the foreign buyer is the 
one to be satisfied, and 
the one who is going to keep up ou 
foreign market, or even increase it 
If everyone gave the best and the 
foreign buyer was happy, our foreign 
trade in soybeans would be bound 
to improve 


limit) in 


buyer, knowing all 
best to discount the 


also he 1 


when I give 
a filing to the shipper, 
that filing being exactly what we did 
deliver to the ship, the agent call 
unconsciously leaves me 


thinks I 


Even in our elevatol 
agent of a 


me and 
with the 
jipped him 

I don’t mean to infer for one min 
ute that the trade is—-should I say 
No one is breaking a law 
or regulation. It is Just that every 
over backward in 
maybe to 


impression he 


clevel! ’ 


one is leaning 
favor of themselves—or 
protect themselve If in each opera 
tion along the line each one leaned 
in favor of his chent, our basi 
disappear and ex 


more 
trouble 
ports would rise 


would 
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Problems tn 


Exporting 


Soybeans 


JNASMUCH as I have been asked 
to tell you what I know of the 
problems in exporting soybeans to 
world markets, I shall begin with 
1930 when we first exported soy 
beans from the United States. In 
that year, 24 years age, we shipped 
2,000 ton about 75,000 bushels of 
vellow soybeans to Rotterdam, Ho! 
land These soybeans were from 
central Illinoi and of excellent 
auality and they were handled 
ti rough the Public Grain Elevator 
t New Orleans although no soybeans 
had been so handled previously. 

As I said before, these beans were 
of excellent quality and contained 
very little foreign material. In fact, 
after they had been received abroad, 
we heard from the receivers through 
our correspondents that they were 
fully equal to the Manchurian soy- 
beans which as you know are hand 
picked In addition to containing 


very little foreign material they did 
not have the mud or dirt or dust on 
them that is generally found on Man 
churian beans 

The foreign material content grad 
ually increased as the grain growing 
areas of the United States expanded. 
This may have been a natural result 
of finding new and more seeds and 
weeds in the fresh areas but we en 
countered no serious problem with 
foreign material until the grading 
standards were change in 1949, and 
3 percent instead of 2 percent of 
foreign material was permitted in 
the No. 2 grade. Since that time we 
have had no end of difficulties with 
foreign material. 

We are not sure whether the weeds 
are growing faster and better or 
whether the farmers are more care- 
less in their harvesting or if they 
have readjusted or altered their har- 
vesting machinery so as not to screen 
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out the foreign material at its source 
inasmuch as they were being paid 
for it as soybeans to the extent of 
the 3 percent allowed for the No. 2 
grade. It is only natural for a farm 
er to leave as much as 3 percent 
foreign material in his harvest if he 
is not to obtain any premium for 
removing it. Also it is only human 
for a country elevator or terminal 
elevator operator to add beans with 
excessive foreign material or even 
straight foreign material to the ex- 
tent of bringing their deliveries to 
the 3 percent level. 


Quality Lowered 

This change of practice and policy 
has resulted in our beans being much 
dirtier than they were with the re- 
sulting criticism from abroad reflect 
ing in our product being held in 
lower value and esteem than the 
products of competing countries 
which are cleaner. 

Unlike domestic merchandisers of 
soybeans in the United States, the 
exporters have no recourse to a scale 
of discounts by which lower grades 
may be applied on contracts with 
allowances. Instead, the exporter 
must make the No. 2 grade or better 
and in nearly all instances a federal 
appeal certificate is required since 
the foreign buyers have been led 
to believe that only by calling fed- 
eral appeal can they obtain the No. 2 
grade as set out by the Department 
of Agriculture standards. 

Foreign buyers once thought this 
federal appeal certificate was their 
panacea but they have since learned 
that federal supervisors are Just as 
human and no better at grading than 
the licensed and qualified inspectors 
of the various port organizations. We 
have had as many complaints about 
foreign material in our shipments 
abroad since we have been supply- 
ing federal appeal certificates as we 
had before we furnished the buyers 
with these certificates. 

I think a solution to the foreign 
material problem would be to treat 
foreign material above 1 percent as 
dockage as is done in wheat and flax 
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but not classing splits or broken 
bean particles as foreign material 
3roken beans could be thrown into 
the split category 

Recently we had a receiver of a 
cargo abroad claim our shipment 
contained 40 percent of green beans 
and sent us a sample taken at time 
of discharge to prove it. We sub- 
mitted this sample to the federal! 
supervisor whose office had graded 
the outbound shipment and he con- 
firmed the grade again as No. 2 yel 
low and said the sample was In con- 
formity with his original shipping 
sample and that it did not contain 
more than 40 percent of green coated 
beans but that the beans were not 
considered as green under our stand 
ards since they had a yellow tinge 
when cut through. 


Want Yellow Beans 

Color ts 
exporter for 
green coated beans are not classed 
as green beans But having been 
accustomed so many years to. the 
Manchurian soybeans, most buye! 
frown on our greenish 
coated beans since the ultimate prod 
uct has not the same color or cast 
as the resulting product of the 
strictly yellow beans. Processors in 
Japan, for example, insist that Tofu 
one of their staple foodstuffs, is un 
salable when made from greenish 
beans because the consumer in 
Japan are accustomed to Tofu made 
from yellow beans. Even the Ger 
mans and British and other Euro 
pean users have complained of out 
beans not being yellow 

Prior to September 1949, you will 
green beans were 


anothe1 problem for the 
under our standard 


Preen ol 


remember, these 
classified as green and at that time 
exporters either sold yellow bean 

green beans or yellow and/or green 
mixed and of course the buyer knew 
what he was because the 
color was defined in the standard 
so as to separate the green from the 


getting 


yellow at least to maximum 5 per 
cent 

Damage is. still 
problem for the exporter at times 
Last year we bought No: 2 beans in 
southern Illinois and they graded 
No. 2 at time of loading Sut be 
cause they had some of the green 


another seriou 


foliage with them, these beans were 
ample grade and very highly dam 
uged by the time they reached their 
port destination only 10 days late 
The moisture in the foliage had fer 
mented causing heat which in turn 
damaged the although the 
beans were not high in moisture 
This damage also occurs in stor- 
age in country elevators or othe 
places where frequent turning is not 
possible or where the beans cannot 
be inspected periodically and moved 
when signs of heat appear. Such 
come out of the 
light brown and 


beans, 


beans frequently 


interior storage 
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even dark brown and we have seen 
them with as much as 80 percent 
damage. When only 3 percent of 
damage is allowed in the No. 2 grade 
vou can readily understand that littl 
of such beans can be mixed off in 
export shipments and the exporte! 
is left with them at the ports and 
can only realize anything from hi 
investment by paying the difference 
between the export and 
freight rate down to seaboard and 
the domestic freight rate back to the 
interior for sale to some processo! 
or to some elevator to be mixed off 
in beans for delivery to processot! 
Several hundred thousand bushels 


domesti 


of such beans containing excess dam 
age and excess foreign material, not 
removable, were shipped back from 
Gulf ports to Chicago and other in 
terior points this year because it was 
utterly hopeless to expect sufficient 
volume of export business to mix otf 
these beans of inferior quality. To 
protect themselves, the exporters 
have had to increase their discount 
on foreign material and damage so 
as to permit that these sample grade 
and unmerchantable soybeans be re 
turned to interior markets where 
they they can be used. 

The natural thought is why do not 
exporte! sell some No. 3 or 4 soy 
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impossible. We 
Suvers feel in tak- 
ing these lower grades that they are 
vetting soybeans which are too In- 
ferior to be usable and in many 
instances it takes a while to induce 
buyer to accept the No. 2 grade 
wants only the best 


bean But this 1 


have all tried it 


aso been asked by re 

abroad to sell on 

which is of course possible but risky 
ince here one must depend on analy 
is and arbitration made by foreign 
irbiters who are not too well versed 
with the average of American crops 


and furthermore it is difficult to 
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establish fair average samples for a 
crop like ours grown over such a 
wide area, in such varied climates 
and in soil of such different chemical 
analyses as to oftentime change the 
color and other characteristics of the 
seed beans. Furthermore, our De- 
partment of Agriculture has dis- 
couraged such sales since they wish 
their certificates recognized through 
out the world 

Exporters have been asked to send 
a committee abroad to confer with 
buyers’ committees regarding the 
quality and delivery of U. S. soy- 
beans but of what use would such 
meetings be when we are to continue 
to sell on certificate final and supply 
a certificate of the highest grading 
authority in the United States? Pos- 
sibly something is wrong with our 
grades or grading or growing or har 
vesting. The exporters feel that the 
Department of Agriculture should 
investigate from this end first and 
not commence abroad. 

There are other problems facing 
the exporter, as for example the mat- 
ter of hedging. He cannot buy and 
sell at the same time; hence he must 
either buy first and hedge, or sell 
first and hedge. In either case the 
exporter is buying or selling beans 
which are generally not tributary to 
the Chicago futures market where 
he places his hedges, and if he is 
caught with an advancing or de- 
clining Chicago market and his soy- 
beans are hopelessly out of position, 
he subjects himself to considerable 
loss 

It is not as though one were buy- 
ing beans in Illinois at differentials 
or discounts of freight off to Chicago, 
but when one buys beans in Vir 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Arkansas_ or 
Alabama, these beans have only a 
relation to Chicago when the export 
business is brisk; but if one has beans 
in Philadelphia or New Orleans and 
the Chicago market runs up $1 per 
bushel, as it did this year and the 
export business falls off completely, 
the exporter risks losing the equiva 
lent of more than the domestic 
freight rate from these ports back 
to Chicago which is practically the 
only market due to the = artificial 
prices caused by speculative longs. 
Memphis has not yet proved to be 
an adequate hedging market for 
southern beans and is, of course, of 
little or no use for Atlantic Coast 
beans. 

To obtain strictly yellow beans, or 
what they think are yellow beans, 
buyers will often stipulate Illinois 
origin with identity preserved. This 
offers another problem for the ex 
porter since he must pay a premium 
to obtain Illinois beans and must ar- 
range with the port elevators to pre- 
serve the identity of such beans for 
which the elevator demands addi- 
tional charges Furthermore, the 


exporter frequently incurs railroad 
car and barge demurrage on such 
soybeans because of congestion at 
the port, during which the elevators 
naturally refuse to block their stor- 
age with beans whose identity must 
be preserved. 

This is often very expensive and 
could be avoided if green beans were 
not permitted in yellow beans so that 
the exporters could accumulate yel- 
low beans wherever they are grown 
and the elevator in turn could be 
responsible to the exporters only fo 
yellow beans without origin speci- 
fied. Green beans acquired on coun- 
try purchases would, of course, have 
to be sold separately and probably 
at a discount. 


Buying by Carloads 

Exporters have foolishly or care- 
lessly let themselves in for another 
hazard; namely, buying beans by 
carload lots in a market which is as 
fluctuating as the soybean market. 
They buy 50 or 100 cars from 25 or 
50 individuals and they reckon these 
cars to average about 1,700 bushels. 
If the market is up the cars will in- 
variably average about 1,500 bushels 
and if the market is down the cars 
will average about 1,900 bushels. 
Thus, the exporter who has hedged 
his purchases, is in for a loss on the 
total bushels which he, of course, 
has no chance of recovering. 

A fair way for contracts to be 
made—a fair way for both the buye1 
and the seller—is stipulated bushels 
and have the shortage or overage 
settled at the market price on the 
day after the unloading of the last 
car at destination. This rule is ac 
cepted by the grain trade through- 
out the United States and the ex- 
porters should resort to it for their 
protection and for the protection of 
the sellers. 

Another thing which the exporters 
should not overlook is that they are 
buying net bushels of soybeans and 
some of the foreign material runs up 
as high as 22 percent as I have seen 
it, then he is really not buying 20,000 
bushels, but only after all the cars 
have been discharged does he realize 
he may have received only 18,000 
bushels and he has to adjust his 
position and take a loss (or profit) on 
the difference—generally a loss. 

Perhaps I should not mention this, 
but I cannot see why any hazards of 
exporting soybeans should be con- 
cealed. In a rising market, the ex- 
porter who makes his purchases 
ahead and at a flat price takes a cer 
tain risk, for in the past we have 
all encountered an unreasonable 
number of defaults by sellers who 
have made contracts at prices too 
low for them to complete their con- 
tracts when delivery time came 
around. Some such contracts were 
honestly but speculatively made, but 
others were willfully entered into by 
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235 million bushels would be avail- 
shippers who had no intention of ful- 
filling them if the market did not g« 
their way. I mention this in pass 
ing because such is not true in the 
grain trade generally and it may be 
only true in the soybean trade be 
cause of the violent movements I 
the markets and the fact that there 
are many newcomers In this rela 
tively new business who were not 
brought up in the traditions of the 
grain trade. 

The exporting of soybeans contain 
other hazards which are common to 
the exporting of grain, but of cours« 
these are accepted risks and _ not 
peculiarly difficult to the exporte) 
There is the risk of congestion at the 
ports no one of which seem 
have sufficient storage or handling 
facilities for large move 
ments as are forced on them from 
time to time. In such cases the ex 
porter may encounter railroad car 
demurrage, running into thousand 


ever to 


seasonal 


of dollars each year, and of course 
barge demurrage. 

In addition to the demurrage at the 
ports, the exporter has at time 
found himself in a position of being 
forced to take delivery on purchase 
in the interior because he was unable 
to get the permits with which to ful 
fill his contract by permitting the 
seller to ship to the port This ha 
proved costly on occasion Ince In 
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terior demurrage Is so very high 
Then there is 
which are awaiting loading. I have 
seen as many as 34 vessels waiting 
to load at New Orleans and the 
average demurrage on each vessel 
is $800 to $1,000 a day. This too can 
become very expensive in addition 


demurrage on vessels 


to which, because of haste to releve 
the situation, the port elevator 
nearly always force the exportel 
to make their loadings on overtime 

Then there is the little matter of 
hippers accidentally or willfully 
plugging cars with 
glory seeds and other foreign prod 
uct This has at time 
serious and caused considerable con 
cern to the federal superviso1 We 
have received cars with large quan 
tities of corn, morning glory seed 


Corn, morning 


been quite 


and even sand in the far away co! 
nel of car which could not be 
reached by the samplers’ 
When the cars were unloaded thi 
foreign material became mixed into 
the soybeans, but generally not ce 


probe 


tected until the soybeans were being 
Then 


would 


prepared for loading to vessel 
the inspectors and superviso1 
catch it in the deliveries to the ve 
els and the loading halted while 
these returned — for 
cleaning. 

One might think the port elevator 
accepted these losses since they took 
value of the 


bean were 


the cars in at the face 


certificates but such is 
not the case for the port elevators, 
to protect themselves, do their clean 
ing in large lots and the exporters, 
cleaned, are 
after-cleaning weights from 
been deducted the in- 
plus the actual loss of 


inspection 


whose soybeans are 
piven 
which have 
visible loss 
the sand, morning glory 
corn Which have 


Needless to say this foreign mate- 
rial has little or no value and cannot 


seeds and 


been extracted 


nearly compensate for the cost of 
cleaning plus the invisible loss. For 
elf protection the elevators are now 
equipping themselves with belt auto- 
matic samplers and if possible the 
adulterated cars will be specially 
binned and new analyses made by 
the federal supervisors and the re 
turns to the shipper made on the 
basis of such new grades. 


Earlier I mentioned the credit risk 
of domestic sellers, and I should also 
point out that there is a risk with the 
credit of foreign buyers as evidenced 
recently by the failure of several im 
porting firms and processors in Ger 
many. In this instance the exporters 

ustained no losses because the mar- 
kets were well up and they were 
able to resell their contracts with 
profits to the buyers abroad but 
when the markets go the other way 
and such failures occur the losses 
must be absorbed by the exporters. 
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Status of 


Soybeans in 
1955 Farm 


Program 


NATURALLY, you wil want to 
tart sur plan 
against the background 
eady on hand. 
Supplies of feed grain 
trate re stil! large-——-oun 
est, in fact spite of drought this 
imme! of the 
materially re 
auced prospects for 1954 feed crops. 
Hardest hit, of has been 
the corn crop, which by Aug. 1 had 
dropped to an indicated 2,824 million 
bushel 500 million bushe's 
I than was in sight a month 
earlier. Nevertheless, with the 
900 million bushe's expected to 
be carried over Oct. 1, the total 
upply 1954-55 will be 
about 3,725 million bushels, 6 per 
cent smaller than last year, but 4 
percent above the 1947-51 average. 
Supplies of each of the other feed 
grains will be considerab'y larger 
than last year. The estimated oats 
upply of about 1.8 billion bushels is 
16 percent larger, due to a record 
crop of 1,529 million bushels; sup 
plies of barley and sorghum grains 
are expected to be nearly 40 percent 
larger. The barley crop is estimated 
at about 373 million bushels, the 
largest crop since 1942, and the sor- 
glum grain crop is estimated at 136 
million bushels, a fourth larger th 
1953’ mall crop 


for next 


of suppli: 
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and concen 
third high 
in 
over large erca 


country, which has 


course, 


almost 


rec- 
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The 1954 production of 
grains combined is present.y indi 
cated at 116.4 million short tons, justi 
slightly less than in 1953. However 
with a record carryover of 31.3 mil- 
ion tons, our 1954-55 supplies of all 
feed grains will be a little more than 
in 1953-54. 

Overshadowing all! these feed grain 
upplies are our tremendous 1954-55 
wheat stocks of to 2 billion 
bushels, some of which will be used 
for feed. 

As for soybeans, growers this fall 
will be harvesting a crop which is 
now expected to set a new record 
In spite of drought and extreme heat 
in parts of the main soybean area, 
the 1954 soybean crop is now fore 
cast at almost 304 million bushels 
about 4 million bushe!s above the 
previous record crop of 1950. Com- 
pare this with 1953 production of 262 
million bushels and a 10-year 1943-52 
average of 231 million bushels. 

This indicated record production is 
due primarily to the large acreage 
p'anted. Soybean acreage indicated 
for harvest as beans this year is a 
little over 17 million acres, a'most 
21 percent higher then last year and 
50 percent higher than the 10-year 
average. 
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Effect of Prices 

Favorable soybean prices during 
and before planting time influenced 
tie size of this year’s acreage. But, 
haring the responsibility for the in- 
c-ease is another important factor 
the increases directly reflect the di 
version of land from wheat, corn, 
and cotton—crops which this 
are being grown under acreage allot 
ments. 

We have no surplus prob!em in 
our carryover stocks of soybeans. 
This marketing year, the total soy- 
bean supp!y was the smallest since 
1949, since drought sharply reduced 
production in 1953. Furthermore, U 
S. soybean exports this year are ex- 
pected to reach a new peak of about 
40 million bushels. Japan had a 
short crop, and only small exports 
have moved from other soybean pro 
ducing areas. And, with an increased 
foreign demand for crushing mate- 
rials, resulting from the postwar 
buildup in livestock numbers, the 
Jnited States has been exporting 
most of the soybeans moving 1n 
world trade. Our soybean exports 
next year may be even larger. 

With carryover stocks of around 
3 million bushels this fal, then, ou 
indicated total supply of soybean 
for the 1954-55 marketing yea! 
should be around 307 million busn- 
of this amount approximately 
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There will be no 
acreage allotments 
as such on 
1955-crop soybeans, 
but they will be 
included under total 


acreage allotments. 


able for crushing, with the balance 
being used for export, seed, feed, 
and carryover a year hence. Present 
indications are that the carryover In 
1955 will be nearly a mall as thi 
vent 

Production of soybean oil from the 
1954 crop will probably be about 2.6 
billion pounds, if exports of soybean 
reach the 1953-54 level. This would 
be about 18 percent larger than that 
produced from the 
increased output of 


estimated to be 
1953 crop. Thi 
oybean oil—with lard—will prob 
ably offset reduced production of 
cottonseed and peanut oil little 
change in butter production is ex 
pected. So total supplies of food fats 
in the marketing year beginning 
Oct. 1, 1954, will be about as large 


as the peak quantity available this 
year. The output of edible vegetable 
oils for 1954, however, will be down 
a littlke—probably about 200 million 
pounds. Large stocks of edible fats 
and oils are currently on hand 
mostly cottonseed oil and butter in 
CCC inventory; stocks of soybean oil, 
all in commercial hands, are the 
lowest in several years. 

Production of soybean cake and 
meal in 1954-55 probably will total 
about 5% million tons—10 to 15 per- 
cent larger than is expected for this 
year. Total supplies of oilseed cake 
and meal available for feeding in 
1954-55 may be little if any larger 
than during the current year, since 
the larger production of soybean 
meal will be largely offset by the 
smaller production of cottonseed 
meal, resulting from the indicated 
23-percent reduction in the 1954 cot- 
ton crop. Linseed cake and meal pro- 
duction is expected to be about as 
large as in 1953-54, with larger sup- 
plies of flaxseed on hand. 

Allowing for the prospective 3-per- 
cent increase In grain-consuming 
livestock, the 1954-55 supply of feed 
concentrates, including grains and 
byproduct feeds, will probably be 
approximately one ton per animal 
unit—about the same as last year, 
and also near the 1948-52 average. 

Hay supplies, because of the 
drought, will again be very short in 
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large areas of the South, the western 
plains, and the Atlantic Coast region 
Fortunately, however, ample supplies 
are In prospect in most of the north- 
ern states. 

Perhaps I should mention here 
that the reduced-price sales of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks of dry 
milk for use in mixed poultry and 
animal feeds will be discontinued on 
Aug. 31, as announced at the begin- 
ning of the program. 

By discontinuing sale of the dry 
milk stocks for feed use, well before 
the start of the new soybean market- 
ing year, we should avoid any pos- 
sible competition in the movement 
of the new bean crop to market. 


Storage Outlook 

I could hardly fail, in discussing 
these large stocks of grains and oil- 
seeds, to mention one phase of the 
Department of Agriculture’s over- 
all program which has contributed 
substantially toward stabilizing con- 
ditions for farmers—making it pos- 
sible for them to take advantage of 
price supports and to handle their 
large crops in orderly fashion. That 
phase is the untiring effort of the 
Department to help increase neces- 
sary storage facilities for farm com- 
modities. 

Loans have been made available 
to farmers to increase their on- 
farm storage capacities and to pur- 
chase drying and ventilating equip- 
ment to insure the safe storage of 
their crops. Storage-use guarantees 
have been made to responsible firms, 
to encourage the building of addi- 
tional commercial storage facilities 
in areas where they were needed. 

Under recent federal tax legisla- 
tion, farmers also are permitted to 
make accelerated-depreciation de- 
ductions for their new or recently 
built storage structures, as a means 
of encouraging an increase in more 
permanent-type storage. This is 
similar to provisions authorized for 
defense plant amortization, and of 
course operates under the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

CCC has also purchased additional 
bins in which to store the commodi- 
ties delivered under price-support 
programs; total capacity of such 
emergency-type bins bought or con- 
tracted for now amounts to around 
844 million bushels. Ships from the 
reserve fleet are also used for stor- 
ing such commodities, particularly 
wheat. 

I feel safe in saying that the stor- 
age situation is now fairly well in 
hand; certainly the Department has 
been diligent in emphasizing the po- 
tential seriousness of the problem 
and in helping farmers and industry 
to get in position to cope with it most 
effectively. Present indications are 
that serious storage shortages will 
occur only in certain limited areas. 
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This gives you, I believe, a rather 
complete briefing about prospective 
supplies of feed grains and concen 
trates, of which soybean products 
form an important part. Now, what 
of the production plans for the year 
ahead? 

Undoubtedly, questions which are 
uppermost in your minds regarding 
the “status of soybeans in the 1955 
agricultural program” revolve around 
price and production policies 

The picture for price supports in 
the year ahead is this: 

In 1955, as in the past, price sup- 
ports for feed grains and oilseed 
crops other than the “basics” will 
be available at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In other 
words, price support for soybeans is 
not mandatory. As provided by the 
controlling legislation, the level of 
support may range from 0 to 90 per 
cent of parity, after due considera 
tion of a number of factors specified 
in the law, including availability of 
funds 

For the 1954 soybean crop, as you 
know, the level of support is 80 per 
cent of parity, or a national average 
support price of $2.22 per bushel. 
For the 1953 crop, the support ave1 
aged $2.56 per bushel, or 90 percent 
of parity. 

This past year’s support program 
for soybeans, however—unlike the 
program for some other crops such 
as corn—has not resulted in large 
stocks in the hands of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. Altogether, 
only about 32 million bushels of 
1953-crop soybeans were covered by 
loans and purchase agreements 
While this is a rather large amount, 
compared with previous support op- 
erations for soybeans, the 1953 stocks 
have not remained inactive. Farm 
ers have been redeeming their soy- 
bean loans until, on May 15, which 
was 16 days before the loan maturity 
date, less than 2 million bushels re 
mained under loan. While our re 
ports from the states are not com 
plete, it appears that few if any soy- 
beans were delivered to the CCC 
Amounts in CCC inventory are neg- 
ligible. 

Now, I should like to discuss the 
crop production program for 1955 in 
some detail—first, because it has 
new features; and second, because a 
full understanding of its provisions 
by farmers and others will be neces- 
sary if we are to make it operate 
effectively. 

I am aware that this group went 
on record last year as being opposed 
to acreage allotments for soybeans. 
So perhaps you may take comfort 
from the fact that in 1955 there will 
be no soybean acreage allotments as 
such. While the program has not yet 
been completely formulated, accord- 
ing to present intentions, crops such 
as soybeans would be included under 
the “total acreage allotment” which 
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Due to special construction, operator can secure a 50% 
greater capacity than can be obtained with respective sizes 
in other types of Separators 

Salient construction features consist of heavy structural 
steel frames, fully ball bearing, positive cleaning device un 
der all main and split screens. Manufactured in five sizes 


In the Monitor Warehouse Separator line there is 
a size to suit every grain cleaning need. 


Write for literature and prices on the Monitor Line. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y. 
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be in effect next year for the 
farm Total acreage allot 
are a feature of the cro 
mpliance, diverted acreage pro 
im which has been anounced fo 
1955 production year, 

Let me explain just what this pro 
vram is and how it will affect thie 
p:oduction plans of soybean g-owe1 
during the coming year 

The production program for 1955 
main parts, and a 
must comp ’y with tose por 


ave two 

I 
apply to him if he wishe 
ligible for price support on 


re is the “cro 
provision, which applie 

farms, no matter what their size 

the past, if a farmer wished t 
cligible for price support on any 
under an allotment p:ocram, 
merely had to comply with his farm 
allotment for that crop, if he had 
on In 1955, to get price support on 
iny crop, a farmer must comp'y 
with all acreage allotments set fo. 
In other words, there must 
be “cross-compliance.’ 

Thus fai 
been announced on'y for the 1955 
wheat crop. Growers in July voted 
approval of marketing quotas also 
for the 1955 crop 

Legislation directs the annual 
proclamation of acreage allotment 
for all the other basic crops, how 


his farm 


acreage allotments have 


ever, except in the event of an 
emergency. And, when the supply 
of one of the basics reaches a speci 
fied level, marketing quotas als» 
must be proclaimed for that crop and 
a growers’ referendum hed to ap 
prove or disapprove such action. 

In 1954, as you know, we have 
marketing quotas in effect for w! 
cotton, peanuts, and severa! type 
of tobacco; we also have al'otmen 
in effect for corn in the commercia 
corn areas. 

Thus, in 1955, this “cro 
ance” provision could possib’y affect 
a g:ower’s price-support eligibility 
for eny one or more of the six basi 


eat, 


compli 


crops—wheat, cotton, corn, tobucco 
peanuts, and rice 

To be in position to take out a loan 
on his 1955 wheat crop, then, a farm 
er would have to comply not on’s 
with his wheat allotment, but a 
vith any other allotment uch a 
corn, cotton, tobacco, or peanut 
which had been set for his farm 

In addition to cross-compliance 
among allotment crops in 1955, tner 
will be a further requirement in de- 
termining price support for farm 
where acreage allotments ca‘! f 
the diversion of more than 10 acre 
from the production of allotment 
In these cases, a “total ame 
established 


Crops, 
age allotment” will be 
for the farm 

The total acreage allotment in gen 


INOCULATE 
SOY BEANS 


le 
te 


Superior 


pone 


Inocu lato r 


IT PAYS! 


The Urbana Laboratories 


Urbana, Illinois 


eral will include all crop acreage 
allotments established for the farm, 
and the 1953 acreages (or adjusted 
acreages) of other designated crops 
and crop uses on the farm. 

When a total acreage al’otment is 
established for a farm, in order to be 
eligible for price support on any 
crop, a producer must comply with 
all the specific acreage allotments 
et for crops on his farm and with 
the farm’s total allotment. 

If soybeans are among the desig 
nated non-allotment crops included 
under total acreage allotments, tnis 
provision of the program would af- 
fect soybean growers. How much it 
individual operators wouid 
vary from farm to farm and from 
area to area, depending on the size 
of the farm’s total allotment and thi 
number of crops included. 


affects 


Suppose, for instance, the tota! 
allotment includes oats and bar‘ey 
and soybeans. Provided the farmer 
did not exceed the overall tota‘- 
allotment figure for his farm, he 
would be able to adjust his acre 
ages between non-allotment crop 
without affecting his eligibility fo 
price support. 

Department officials recognize tha‘ 
the program will undoubtedly in 
crease pasture and hay crops, and 
eventually affect the production of 
livestock, including dairy cows. In 
creases here, however, would prob 
ably come slowly 

The program will not insure com 
plete control of diverted acres—pro 
ducers may comply with the allot- 
ments or not, Just as they wish; if 
they do not comply, of course, they 
lose their eligibility for price sup 
port on any crop 

Incidentally, compliance with farm 
ucreage allotments on the basic crop 
wi!l be required in order for farmers 
to be eligible for assistance under the 
Agricultural Conservation Program 

You realize, I know, that it won't 
be easy to administer this program 
Why, then, undertake it? 

The cross-compliance and diverted 
acreage program Is aimed directly at 
the problem of controlling or influ 
encing the use of acres taken out of 
al!otment crops under production ad- 
justment programs. Without some 
guidance as to the use of acres di- 
verted under allotment programs, 
those acres are likely to be pianted 
to other crops which themselves soon 
would need adjustments. 

Suppose aJji growers in the soy- 
bean area put all their diverted acre- 
age into soybeans! You can under- 
stand what a problem that would 
create for ail of us. 

We are hopeful that this program 
will aid materially in meeting the 
problem, that it will help bring about 
a more balanced production, and sup- 
plies more nearly in line with de- 
mand. 
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Orderly 
Disposal of 
CCC-Held 


Edible Oils 


\ Y REMARKS today will relate 
; mainly to the current CCC in- 
ventory of around 825 million pound: 
of cottonseed oil These remarks 
represent my own ideas as of the 
moment, and should not be viewed as 
the established pelicy of the Depart- 
ment. 

Our current CCC inventory of cot- 
ton oil includes about 50 million 
pounds from 1951 crop seed; 525 mil- 
lion pounds from 1952; and 250 
million pounds from 1953. This total 
of 825 million pounds compares with 
estimated cotton oil production from 
1954-crop seed of about 1,575 million 
pounds, and with an annual U. S. 
consumption of all edible fats and 
oils of approximately 7.5 billion 
pounds 

A rough estimate of annual world 
consumption of edible fats and oils 
is probably over 40 billion pounds 
annually. Thus, the 825 million 
pounds of cottonseed oil in CCC in- 
ventory represents only about 2 per- 
cent of annual world consumption 
and 11 percent of annual U. S. con- 
sumption of edible oils and fats. Net 
U.S. exports of edible oils in the five 
years, October 1948 - September 1953, 
averaged about 1,250,000,000 pounds 
annually. I cite these figures merely 
to place the CCC inventory of cot- 
ton oil in a realistic perspective 
against U.S. and world consumption 
of edible fats and oils. 

Another point to be considered in 
appraising the CCC-held inventory 
is the size of the current inventory 
of edible fats and oils held by the 
private trade. We know private 
holdings of cotton oil in this country 
are below those generally considered 
to be normal. The buying of edible 
fats and oils both in this country and 
in foreign countries recently has 
been very much on a “hand-to 
mouth” basi: Not only are the 
stocks in this country at a seasonal 
low but they are also well below the 
minimum stocks which private trade 
could be expected to hold under nor- 
mal conditions at this season of the 


70 


year. Thus, it is evident that not all 
of the CCC inventory of cotton oil 
is “surplus.” 

On this score, how long do you 
think it would take to sell all our 
present CCC stocks of cotton oil to 
the private trade if some change in 
conditions should cause the industry 
to anticipate a 20 to 25 percent in- 
crease in the price level for edible 
fats and oils? The answer, as you 
know, probably would be only a 
number of days rather than a num- 
ber of months. We do not now fore- 
see this kind of change, however, and 
we ought to plan the handling and 
disposal of CCC-held oils in the light 
of the existing and anticipated con- 
ditions for the months ahead. 


Protect Best Interests 

The orderly disposal of govern 
ment-held edible oils, as I think of it 
under existing conditions, involves 
two major points. In the first place, 
the inventory should be managed as 
to protect its quality. In the second 
place, the policies and_ practices 
adopted should facilitate and bring 
about the sale and use of these oils 
in this country and abroad. and at 
the same time be consistent with 
the best interest and the obligations 
of the government both at home and 
abroad 

Management of the inventory so 
as to protect its quality seems to me 
to be feasible and not too difficult 
of accomplishment. It would involve, 
aside from such regular sales as can 
be made, the exchange of old cotton 
oil for new cotton oil, with possibly 
some part of the exchange in soy- 
bean oil. Since the exchange would 
be made for like quantities of oil 
without affecting total CCC holdings 
on the one hand or quantities mov- 
ing into domestic market channels 
on the other hand, the action taken 
should have no appreciable effect 
on domestic market prices. 

At present, most of the CCC oil 
is stored on an “identity-preserved” 
basis. When the change is made to 
should be 


new oil, arrangements 


BY J. E. THIGPEN 


Director Oils and Peanut Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, U. S$. Department 
of Agriculture 


made for storage of new cotton oil 
on a commingled basis. 

The suggested exchange of part of 
the inventory for soybean oil might 
be helpful in two or three ways. 
First, it would permit use of a larger 
part of the cottonseed oil in this 
country where it has its highest pref- 
erence and greatest value. At the 
same time, it would give CCC some 
soybean oil to be offered for export 
sale. The crude soy oil could be held 
in storage for several months and 
during that period could be offered 
for sale abroad. This oil might well 
find export outlets, since in many 
countries it is several steps up the 
ladder of preference, as compared 
with the refined cotton oil which 
CCC now holds. 

Management of the inventory of 
cotton oil in this way also would 
permit the offering of some crude 
cotton oil for export. Generally 
speaking, it would give CCC a more 
salable inventory. Further, it would 
mean that the inventory, which at 
present is good merchandise, would 
be maintained at top quality. There 
would be no possibility of future 
situations which might give rise to 
the need for a “fire sale.”” Thus, man- 
agement along these lines should 
provide the basis for a sound and 
firm export sales policy. 

Action along the lines indicated 
would involve some cost to the gov- 
ernment. It could be taken only with 
the full cooperation of the industry 
in this country. It seems, however, 
that it should be possible to take this 
action without disturbing markets in 
the U. S. The action involves essen- 
tially a rotation of stocks to protect 
quality and some change in composi- 
tion of stocks to improve their sal- 
ability. This alone, of course, will 
not fully accomplish the job. It 
should be followed by an active ef- 
fort to merchandise or to sell the 
quantity of oil which is surplus 
above our requirements in this coun- 
try in a way that will make it accept- 
able to foreign countries 

On the one hand, we cannot expect 
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to sell the oils abroad if they are would be in the form of soybean oil, successfully only with the full un- 
held at prices above those asked for which has a greater preference in derstanding and assistance of the 
other oils available in foreign trade many foreign countries than cotton- industry in the United States. Even 
channels, particularly if these other seed oil. Also, crude cottonseed oil from my brief association with some 
oils are in large enough supply to would be offered at least in part in members of the industry over the 
satisfy demand. On the other hand, place of refined oil. The crude cot- past few weeks, I have no doubt that 
there is no justification or reason for! tonseed oil is preferred in many for the fullest possible assistance will be 
offering the oils in export markets eign countries to the refined given to the Department 
at prices appreciably lower than the 3—Policies on export sales would In keeping with customary prac- 
prices asked for oils and fats avail- be established in terms of such quan- tices of the Department, we expect 
able elsewhere tities offered, and such prices asked, tw arrange a meeting with industry 
Having rejected these two ex- that sales could be made more nearly representatives at an early date for 
tremes of export sales policy, I come in keeping with customary business the purpose of discussing further the 
to about this position. The quanti and merchandising practices handling of CCC-held edible oils 
ties offered should not exceed those Needless to say, the ideas I have Fortunately, in this country where 
which there is reasonable basis to expressed reflect a pulling together the government belongs to and is the 
think will move at prices approxi- of information and ideas that have responsibility of each and every per- 
mately in line with prices of com- been expressed by others—both in son, the entire industry Is just as 
parable oils in foreign markets. Sec- groups and _ individually in the anxious that government actions be 
ond, the oil probably should be of course of the conferences. Obviously, on the soundest possible basis as 
fered periodically in reasonable action in keeping with these ideas or those of us who serve in the gov- 
Guantities, either on a competitive- variations thereof could be taken ernment. 
bid basis or on the basis of prices 
which are changed from time to time 


to keep them in line with world For Handling Grain in FLAT STORAGE 


prices 


Inventories Manageable 

In setting forth such an export 
sales policy I would like to empha- 
size the point I made at the begin 
ning of these remarks, namely, that 
the CCC inventories of oil are not 
presently excessive in relation § to 
annual U. S. consumption and they 
are small relative to world consump- 
tion. These inventories are readily 





manageable. There is no reason or 
need whatsoever for “dumping” or 
unloading these oils in foreign mar- 
kets. On the contrary it should be 
entirely practical to sell these oils 
in the quantities needed, and at the FORDS 
places wnere they are needed. with- 
out disrupting world markets YOU NEED A 

Essentially, the proposal as_ set 


forth above would contribute to or- p N # U MATI C G wv A | N Ya YOR 











derly disposal in these ways: 
1—Handling of the CCC inventory 
would be placed on a= basis that 
would fully and adequately protect 
the oil against deterioration. Old oil 
would be changed for like quantitie: 
of new oli, and storage would be 


placed henceforth on a “commin- Rmel ge atl | [ELIMINATE POWER SHOVELS 


AND LEG FOR UNLOADING 


gled” basi 
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would be used in this country, where 
it has its greatest preference and 
value. Similarly, at least part of the 
CCC inventory offered for export 
MOVE GRAIN FROM TRUCKS TO BINS 
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of the cost of other permanent cities 
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Surplus 
Butter 
Disposal and 
Soybean Oil 


‘TPSHERE are in the hands of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. today 
some 460 million or more pounds of 
butter, 425 million pounds of cheese, 
and 825 million pounds of refined 
and crude cottonseed oil. The but- 
ter represents about 37.3 percent of 
the total production of that com 
modity forecast for this year; the 
cheese about 30.4 percent; and the 
cottonseed oil 66 percent. All to- 
gether these particular surplus stocks 
represent approximately 1 billion, 
210 million pounds of food fat. In 
the cases of butter and cheese, this 
fat is already purchased in manu- 
factured form; the cottonseed oil is 
crude. The gross amount of food 
fat in the government’s hands is 
some 13 percent of total production 
of all fats for food this year, ex 
cluding fats in meat cuts and fish. 


In addition, the government has 
on loan or in its possession some 
4,949 tons of peanuts, about 9,380 
bushels of fiaxseed, and some 125 
million pounds of linseed oil with 
an estimated total fat content for 
these items of about 128 million 
pounds 


No one, apparently, likes this sur- 
plus. Its existence reflects on the 
efficiency of our economic system, 
a subject now charged with grave 


political issues. Its disposal could 
easily have serious repercussions do- 
mestic and foreign. Most consumer: 
seem to regard surpluses with sus- 
picion, but would consider their 
dumping on the market not justi- 
fied. Many farm producers seem to 
regard them as a necessary and rela- 
tively small price to pay for keeping 
the farm economy from disaster 
Processors and manufacturers of 
food products are in between. 


I believe it is fairly stating the 
attitude of Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson to say that he believes the 
cure for the problem is, at bottom, 
the long-range reduction of produc- 
tion of the surplus commodities. Ac- 
cordingly, on Feb. 8, the acreage of 
the cotton crop was lowered 17 per- 
cent. In April, the support level of 
butterfat was decreased from 90 to 
75 percent of parity. (Peanuts re- 
mained at 90 percent of parity while 
flaxseed changed from 80 to 70 per- 
cent, a decrease of 10 percent.) 

Soybean acreage is, however, be- 
lieved to be higher this year by some 
21 percent. Meat fat, including lard, 
is probably going to increase some- 
what this year. 

In general it appears that this 
year our production of all kinds of 
food fats will be about the same as 
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last year’s and about 120 percent of 
the average for 1947-49. 

All food fats are, of course, more 
or less directly competitive. What 
happens to one can seriously affect 
the others. We are probably in a 
period of adjustment in our produc- 
tion of vegetable as distinguished 
from animal fats. The agricultural 
economists tell us that, in the long 
run, food fats like soybean oil will 
be more important to the national 
supply of ‘visible’ or “product” 
fats, such as margarine, shortening, 
salad oils, and so on while animal 
fats will become “invisible” supple- 
ments to the proteins in meat, milk, 
and poultry and may also become 
absolutely smaller in the total food 
fats picture. 

The fat surpluses in government 
hands are sufficiently large to pose 
a serious threat to all fats and oils. 
The 460 million pounds of butter, if 
sold into the commercial market at 
home, would work great harm to the 
soybean and other oils markets, and 
it is by no means sure that such dis- 
posal would help butter as a com- 
mercial product. For more than 18 
months surplus butter, cheese, and 
cottonseed oil disposal has been a 
subject of various proposals, a sword 
of Damocles over the head of the 
entire industry, and the source of 
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Cut soybean losses, 


stepup capacity in the new 


Massey-Harris CLIPPER "50" 


FULL 6- OR 7-FOOT CUT takes you through your harvest 


Lo at the capacity increase in this new Clipper 50,” 
in less time. Knife has 6-inch travel ! 


Almost 20% in the new full-width strawrack 20% 
in the chaffer. New 5-bladed fan . . . new chain-driven 
shaker longer, bigger units that mean more soybeans 


moves slower, lasts 
longer. And with hydraulic table lift (optional equipment) 
and instant reel control you can cut high and low in the 


in the bin, more profit from your harvest. 

FULL-WIDTH, STRAIGHT-THRU SEPARATION takes soy- 
beans in a smooth, uniform flow. No turns. . . no bottle 
necks. 

5-FOOT RASP-BAR CYLINDER with its conveniently ad- 
justed speed, rubs the beans out the natural, easy way 
A simple turn of the control wheel gives you the cylinder 
speeds matched to your crop conditions . . . fast, easy ad- 
justments from 450 to 1800 r.p.m. And this new, improved 
Clipper “50” cylinder has sealed roller bearings and a big- 
ger 6-winged front beater. 

QUICK CHANGE CONCAVES for soybeans, grains and 


clovers save time. 
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See your Massey-Harris dealer for complete information 
on the new Clipper “50 the 3-point combine de 
signed and built by the makers of the world’s leading S. P 
and pull-type combines. For free catalog, write The 
Massey-Harris Company, Dept. J-210, Quality Avenue, 
Racine, Wis 


Moke ta Messey-Noreis 


Parts and Service through more than 2500 authorized dealers 





if rumors upsetting to the 
y and wasting much time and 


sJecause the butter surplus is con- 
d with the health of the dairy 
industry as a whole, it has received 
trong political attention. Dairy or- 
ganizations have reversed their for- 
mer opposition to subsidies. They 
Imost succeeded in persuading Con- 
pre this year to pass legislation 
requiring direct payments to farmers 
or creameries to make up the dif- 
ference between the support price 
and what butter and cheese can get 
on the market. The new farm law 
does contain a clause which author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
any methods determined neces- 
ury by the Secretary” to dispose of 
dairy surpluse This extraordinary 
authority is not surprising when one 
considers the size of the surplus 
problem and the powerful forces in 
volved 
The clause I have mentioned con- 
titutes a direct threat to soybean 
and other vegetable oil Secretary 
Benson has discussed the leading 
for getting rid of the but 
urplus, and has expressed 
believing direct payments 
plants afforded the most 
feasible method from the adminis 
trative standpoint. Secretary Ben 
on has not indicated he would adopt 
uch a disposal program for butter. 


propo al 
terfat in 
himself a 
to dairy 


There are very good reasons why he 


should not. 

The new farm law’s legislative his- 
tory confirms the view that it does 
not contemplate direct subsidy pay- 
ments for dairy products. Neverthe- 
less, there is powerful pressure for 
some type of disposal of the butter 
surplus at cut-rate prices in the do- 
mestic market. The price most fre- 
quently mentioned is 40-45 cents re- 
tail, Chicago base, for 90-score but- 
ter. Currently, such butter is sup- 
ported at 57.5-58.4 cents, New York, 
and is selling retail at about 68 cents. 
A sharply-subsidized price is direct- 
ly injurious to competitive products 
such as margarine. Margarine to- 
day is selling at a rough average of 
about 25.7 cents retail. Actually 
margarine’s ingredients have been 
increasing in cost. As this is writ- 
ten, soy oil is priced at 15% cents 
crude, compared with 10.8 cents a 
year ago. The new crops, and per- 
haps a strengthening meal market, 
may scale these prices down. The 
fact remains, however, that mar- 
garine would have to meet  subsi 
dized butter with price-supported 
cotton oil and soybeans 

A government price - subsidized 
program for selling butter against 
soybean oil margarine and shorten- 
ing should not be discounted. Those 
who propose such programs do not 
take into consideration the unfair 
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discrimination they would establish, 
the upsetting influence on the fats 
and oils market as a whole, and the 
step toward controls they would 
constitute. The fats and oils indus- 
try wants surpluses removed. The 
food fat the government holds 
should be eaten, not stored. What- 
ever disposal plans may be decided 
on, however, must be sct up from 
the standpoint of all the interests 
involved 

There are reasons to believe a 
butter disposal program based a: 
tax-subsidized price in the domestic 
market can be avoided by judicicus 
administration of the new farm 
statute. The law provides for a set- 
aside of some 200 million pounds of 
butter, and provides for its disposal 
in many different ways at home and 
abroad, including donation. These 
outlets should be employed exhaus- 
tively. The law further provides 
for giveaways of butter to the armed 
services and, at nominal cost, to 
other agencies. (Margarine has lost 
a market of some 83 million pounds 
to such agencies in the past year, 
apart from the market it has lost 
to free surplus butter in the school 
lunch program.) Such outlets might 
well account for 125-150 million 
pounds. 

At present, the Department of Ag- 
riculture presumably is studying the 
new farm law and reviewing the 
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If you’re building for permanent 
soybean extraction profits... 
investigate this lower-cost solvent system! 


Crown’s highly efficient plants cost less to install and operate because 
we use standard, readily-available materials almost completely. ‘These 
units are duplicated exactly in each of the sturdy ‘“‘Add-A-Unit”’ 
sections to build a compact mill in a small space. This way, you get 
efficient multiple construction of 40, 80, 120, 160, 200 or more ton 
capacity ... and you pay only for what you need when you need it! 
Later, you can expand with the assurance that all newly-added units 
will produce the same uniformly-high quality results as before. 











Each Crown plant is so nearly automatic that a man can run it at 
top efficiency after a short training period. Crown’s exclusive features, 
including a continuous vent gas scrubber and a waste water reboiler, 
hold solvent losses to a minimum. If you’re looking for the best in oper 
ating convenience, economy and appearance plus the flexibility to keep 
up with increased requirements . be sure to check on a Crown 
installation first! 


- SAD] eS For complete details send today for a free copy of the 
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catalog "Crown Solvent Extraction Plants’ 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1229 Tyler Street Northeast * Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 








urplus question. It is our responsi- 
bility as citizens as well as members 
of our respective industries to help 
we can with solutions that pro- 
mote the national rather than any 
one product’s welfare, and to seek a 
long-range rather than a temporary 
basis upon which to continue the 
progressive development of the soy- 
bean industry At all events, the 
margarine industry will continue to 
el] margarine on its merits at the 
lowest possible competitive price. 


Central Soya Head 


Dale W. McMillen, Jr., has been 
elected to succeed Fred W. Thomas 
as president of Central Soya Co., 
Inc., and McMillen Feed Mills, it was 
announced by Harold W. McMillen, 
chairman of the board of Central 
Soya. Paul E. Hensel, personnel di 
rector for the company, has been 
elected a vice president of Central 
Soya. 

In submitting his resignation, 
Thomas asked to be relieved of his 
duties and responsibilities that he 
might devote full time to his farm 
and other agricultural and business 
interests. 

The new president was first as- 
sociated with the company in Sep- 
tember 1936 in the production de- 
partment of the Decatur, Ind., plant. 
He was elected vice chairman of the 


Dale W. McMillen, Jr. 


board in 1946. He has been a di- 
rector of the company continuously 
since 1938. 

A graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Mr. McMillen is a director 
of the Fort Wayne National Bank; a 
trustee of Ripon College in Ripon, 
Wis.; and is presently serving his 
second term on the Board of Aviation 
Commissioners in Fort Wayne. He 
is chairman of the First Presbyterian 
Church building committee, and a 
32nd Degree Scottish Rite Mason. 

Mr. Hensel was employed by the 
company in 1943. He has held the 
post of personnel director since 1946. 


Glidden Sells Feed 
Business to Staley 


@ALE OF the Glidden Co.’s live- 

stock and poultry feed business 
to A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, Il]., has been announced by 
both companies. The sale price was 
not disclosed. 


The Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
said it was selling its feed business 
because the company needs the 
property and buildings of the feed 
division at Indianapolis for use by 
its expanding chemurgy division, 
which manufactures a wide variety 
of oilseed products, including indus- 
trial protein, lecithin, soybean oil 
meal, flour and flakes, edible emulsi- 
fiers and steroid chemicals. 


The Staley Co. has been manufac- 
turing feeds since it began opera- 
tions as a corn refiner at Decatur in 
1912. It has processed soybeans 
since 1922. Staley recently com- 
pleted a new million-dollar formula 
feed plant at Decatur with a capacity 
of 100,000 tons a year. 


A. E. Staley, Jr., president of the 
Staley Co., said the company is tak- 
ing over the complete servicing of 
the Glidden feed division’s sales and 
dealer organization. Staley has 
leased Glidden warehouse facilities 
at Indianapolis and other points. 
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Fairchild, Famed USDA 
Plant Man, Passes 


’ ; < ye 


Dr. David Fairchild 
[p® DAVID FAIRCHILD, interna 


tionally known _ horticulturist 

and plant explorer, died of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage Aug. 7 at his home 
in Miami, Fla. He collapsed while 
walking with his wife 

Dr. Fairchild headed the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture’s office of 
foreign plant introduction from it 
inception in 1898 until his retire 
ment in 1928. It was mainly through 
his efforts that the office was or 
ganized 

During a career as a globe-trotting 
agricultural explorer, some of it 
financed by private capital, Dr 
Fairchild did much to revolutionize 
the American farm industry 

Under Dr. Fairchild’s direction 
the office of foreign plant introduc 
tion began importing small collec- 
tions of soybeans from China and 
Japan before 1900. His interest wa 
aroused in the crop during a visit 
to Japan shortly after, and importa 
tions were made on an increasingly 
larger scale over the year 

Importations were made by such 
plant men as Frank N. Meyer, P. H 
and Jim Dorset, and W. J. Morse, 
and made possible the U. S. soybean 
industry 

A fitting monument to Dr. Fai 
child’s work is Mimai’s unique and 
beautiful Fairchild Garden 


New Brokerage Firm 


Formation of the brokerage firm 
of the Jerry Chase Co., 205 Graphic 
Arts Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., to deal 
in a full line of feed ingredients in 
cluding 
announced by Jerry Chase 

Mr. Chase started with Cereal By 
products Co. in Kansas City and was 
with this firm from 1938 until 1947, 
excluding four yea! in the U. S 
Navy 

He opened the Kansas City office 
for Nellis Feed Co. in 1947 And in 
1952 he joined Eugene L. Selders Co 


oybean oil meal, has been 
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storage temperatures 


saves grain...saves money 


The HOT SPOT Temperature Measuring System 
keeps operators in instant, accurate touch with the 


temperature of grain stored in mills, elevators and country 


stations. Proved by use throughout the world, this equip- 
ment protects grain by giving immediate warning of tem- 
perature rise that always accompanies moisture pockets, 
mold or germ action, or insect damage. Several different 


systems are available: 


@ 


Minneapolis-Honeywell instrument 


Se ee ae 


O| 


Minneapolis-Honeywell instrument 





Minneapolis-Honeywell instrument 


Switch-controlled unit lets you 
scan through temperature sta 
tions that give measurements at 
every 6-foot level in bins. The 
measuring instrument ts a 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Elec- 
trontK Potentiometer, developed 
especially for the Hot Spot sys 
tem. It’s highly accurate and 
sensitive responds to tem 
perature changes as small as one 
fifth of a degree Fahrenheit. 


Automatic scanning system, ideal 
for ‘office control,” automatically 
switches through 18 points in a 
108-foot bin, every 72 seconds 
Coded lights show location of 
each temperature station. A sen 
sitive Minneapolis-Honey well 
ElectroniK Potentiometer indi 
cates temperature. System can 
also be ope ated manually. 


For spot checks, this Portable 
Potentiometer . developed by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell for Hot 
Spot Detector, Inc can be 
carried readily around the stor 
age site. Just connect the bin 
temperature cable to the jack 
plug, turn a dial, and read tem 
perature 


Systems are available on purchase or lease arrangement. 


For complete information, write to us today. 


spot detector, Inc. 


426 Keo Way . 


Des Moines, lowa 


Instruments, for Hot Spot Detector Systems, are made exclusively by 


Minneapolis-Honeywell . . . First in Controls 





Resolutions 
(Continued from Page 23) 


the reputation of American soybeans 
ind U. S. grade certificates. 

Since more funds have been made 
available, we request more adequate 
inspection for soybean deliveries to 
foreign markets, by federal grading 
This will build greater 
confidence in U. S. grade certificates 
and help eliminate deplorable prac- 
foreign 


agencie 


tice detrimental to our 
trade 

As a means of raising the general 
average quality of the soybean crop 
as it reaches market we urge term- 
inal elevators, country handlers and 
producers of soybeans to endeavor 
to reduce the foreign material con- 
tent of all lots of soybeans as they 
enter market channels 


ACREAGE CONTROLS 

In view of the fact that no surplus 
of soybeans has yet occurred despite 
increased acres, we recommend that 
the position of soybeans be carefully 
reviewed in any acreage program. 


EXPORTS 

We urge greater emphasis upon 
exports of soybean products and 
soybeans from the United States. In 
the reorganization of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the USDA, 
we urge greater emphasis on ex- 


SHANZER GRAIN DRIERS 
are better...by design! 


Whenever 
“ECONOMY”’ 
is a decisive factor 


= SHANZER~ 


Choose from a series of 3 
prefabricated units de- 
signed for easy erection 
outdoors. Huge quanti- 
ties of low-temperature 
warm air for maximum 
drying capacity at mini- 
mum fuel cost. Uniform, 
even drying in any 
weather. Write today for 
new Data Sheets — no 
obligation. 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


COLUMNAR DRIERS + MAX-i-PACITY ELEVATORS - CONVEYING MACHINERY 


85 BLUXOME STREET 


panding markets by the Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service as a means of de- 
creasing present stocks of fats and 
oils in this country. 

We request soybeans be placed on 
the list of crops that will make them 
eligible for sale in foreign countries 
under the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment Act of 1954. 


SHORTENING EXTENDERS 

We reaffirm our stand taken in 
years past that no product shall be 
incorporated into an American food 
that has not been conclusively 
proven to be nutritious and in the 
interest of the consumers’ health. 


DOMESTIC USES 

We pledge support in the explor- 
ation of markets with special em- 
phasis on the domestic front in fro- 
zen dessert legislation, commonly 
known as mellorine. 

We thank Dr. John White, director 
of the Arkansas Experiment Station, 
Mr. John Dameron, assistant direc- 
tor at Clarkedale, Ark., and Dr. Paul 
Smith, in charge of soybean work 
at Fayetteville, Ark., for their co- 
operation in planning for and or- 
ganizing the field day trip held at 
Clarkedale. 

We appreciate this opportunity to 
hold our American Soybean Associ- 
ation convention at the same time 


and place as the National Soybean 
Processors Association. The two or- 
ganizations have many things in 
common, complimenting each other’s 
activities. The entire soybean in- 
dustry can be helped by our learning 
each other’s problems and_ better 
understanding each other’s diffi- 
culties. We urge the board of direc- 
tors to issue an invitation to the 
National Soybean Processors Associ- 
ation to meet with us again in 1955. 

John W. Evans, O. H. Acom, Le- 
Roy Pike, John Sawyer, Herbert 
Huddleston, Howard L. Roach, Gilles 
DePutter. 


Drop Contest 

Notification was received recently 
by Central Soya Co., Inc., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., that an abandonment of 
contest has been filed with the U. S. 
Patent Office by the French Oil Mill 
Machinery Co. of Piqua, Ohio. 


This action terminates the inter- 
ference declared on Jan. 29, 1953, on 
Central’s patent issued to Norman 
F. Kruse and owned by Central Soya 
and a pending application of Ralph 
P. Mutchins, owned by French. 

In question were claims affecting 
the desolventizer - toaster process 
used by the Central Soya Co. to pro- 
duce its new Miracle Soybean Meal. 








BARROW-AGEE 
LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Gnalytical and. Consulting 
Chomists. and. Jesting 


SPECIALISTS IN THE ANALYSIS OF SOYBEANS, 
SOYBEAN OIL AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


Main Office and Laboratories 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Branch Laboratories 


Cairo, illinois; Shreveport, Louisiana; Jackson 
and Leland, Mississippi; Decatur, Alabama 


OFFICIAL CHEMISTS 
National Soybean Processors Association 
National Cottonseed Products Association 

Memphis Board of Trade 
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FEED COMPANY re flowin 
Brokorsa 
of Soybean Oil Meal 
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Hawkeye Soy Products Company 


Old Process, Expeller type, 
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AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, 
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MARGARINE MEMO 


Mrs. American Housewife bought 1292 million pounds of margarine in 1953.* 


With every pound her margarine savings earned a ‘‘bonus’’ sufficient to buy 2 6/7 
quarts of good whole milk. 


And her margarine purchases put 125 million into American farmers’ pockets 


“Based on U. S. Department of Agriculture statistics. 


National Association of Margarine Manufacturers 


Munsey Building e Washington 4, D. C. 
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Cash or Futures— 
Who's Your 
Broker? 


If we are, fine. Then you 
know all about us 


You know our Soybean and 
By-Products Department is 
taffed by hand-picked men 
of the highest caliber 

that our many facilities in 
lude direct wires to the 
New York Produce Ex 
hange, the Chicago Board 
of Trade, and the Memphis 
Board of Trade that our 
65,000 miles of private wirc 
link 11 
to coast 


ottices trom coast 

give us onthe 
spot plit second coverage 
of every major producing 
and consuming center 


And if we re not your broker 
yet pe rhay 5 We should he 

If you'd like to know a litth 
more about Merrill Lynch 

about the kind of help and 
reports you can count on 
concerning Soybeans, Oils, 
and M als 


write our office nearest you 


just call or 


There's no charge, naturally 


Commodity Division 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Brokers in Commodities and 
Securities Underwriters and 
Distributors of Investment 
Securities 


70 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel: WHitehall 4-1212 
Teletype: N Y 1-3428 

@ 
141 W. Jackson Bilvd., 
Chicago 4 
Tel: WAbash 2-8950 
Teletype CG-573 
te 
14 S. Second Street, 
Memphis 3 
Tel: 8-0221 - Teletype ME 
4 
First Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 
Dallas 1 
Tel: Riverside 536] 
Teletype DL-99 
e 
1003 Walnut Street 
Kansas City 6 
Tel: Victor 1900 
Teletype KC-156 








Crop Outlook 


MPYHE U. S. DEPARTMENT of Agri- 
culture forecast a 1954 soybean 
crop of 304 million bushels in its 
report issued Aug. 10. But by late 
August observers were making a 
general upward revision of this fig- 
ure due to beneficial rains that fell 
over most of the northern soybean 
belt and extended into the Midsouth 
during the month. The northern 
edge of the drought had been pushed 
from a line extending east and west 
through southern Iowa to‘ a _ simi- 
lar line through southern Missouri. 
Crop prospects were greatly im- 
proved in the north. Improved soil 
moisture benefited the crop in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. with some 
recovery in Kansas and northern 
Missouri. But drought still remained 
in southern Missouri, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. 

Other August crop estimates: C. M. 
Galvin 317 million bushels (Aug. 1); 
National Soybean Crop Improvement 
Council 320 million bushels (Aug. 1). 
Leslie Commodity Letter raised an 
early August estimate of 306.6 mil 
lion bushels to 309 million Aug. 23. 

Widespread grasshopper damage 
was being reported, but it abated 
some after the rains with increased 
vegetation. Weeds were becoming 
more of a problem than they were 
earlier in the season. 

On-the-spot reports from Soybean 
Digest correspondents: 


Arkansas. Paul C. Hughes, Far- 
mers Soybean Corp., Blytheville 
(8/23): Crop condition better since a 
local rain Aug. 19, but crop was se- 
verely hurt. Very dry and hot un 
til above shower. Yield outlook 0-25 
bushels per acre 

Illinois. Albert Dimond, Loving 
ton (8/21): Crop condition improved 


improves 


this month but has a long way to 
go. Some fields putting on second 
story growth. Could complicate har- 
vesting. Have yield pegged at 17 
bushels, down 5 from 1953. August 
rains and scrawny beans favorable to 
late weeds. 

J. E. Johnson, Champaign (8/22): 
With recent rains the total crop pic- 
ture is very much changed. 

More growers commenting on how 
good prospects are. Pod count heavy 
with heavier than usual population 
offsetting slightly shorter plant 
growth. Continued rains stimulating 
growth and excellent filling. Second- 
ary growth not such that there will 
be too much delay in maturity. 

Indiana. K. E. Beeson, extension 
agronomist, Purdue University 
(8/23): With rains that have occurred 
generally in Indiana during August 
soybeans have made good develop- 
ment. Excellent recent growing 
conditions and high nitrogen level 
are conducive to weediest soybeans 
Indiana has had in years. Generally 
they came too late to reduce yields. 
Grasshopper attacks common but 
generally localized to rows near the 
fence. Downy mildew probably most 
common diease. 

Louisiana. Mark H. Brown, Lake 
Providence (8/21): Crop drying up. 
No rain for so long that subsoil 
moisture is gone. Most farmers have 
cut bean crop for hay. Some early 
beans are good. Harvest will start 
very soon now. 

Mississippi. W. T. McKinney, 
Anguilla (8/21):  100-degree-plus 
temperatures for over a month. 
Moisture depleted and many acres 
beans completely wilted. Some have 
been plowed up, others baled for 
hay. In spite of increased planted 
acreage, yield total will be 25 per- 


WEED CROP. Although this field, in east central lowa, was planted to soybeans, 
it is growing the best crop of buttonweed on record. Photo was taken in early 


August. 
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cent less than 1953. Much foreign 
growth in fields, mostly Johnson 
£2rass. 

Missouri. ©. H. Acom, Wardell 
(8/23): Bean crop looks extra good 
but weather has been too hot for 
blossoms to set. I believe that with 
good rains the crop has time to set 
and mature Had some rain last 
week but not enough and turned too 
hot It is hard to estimate crop 
vield under these conditions. Some 
early beans will be harvested by 
Sept. 15 

Maurice Maze, Mexico (8/21): Crop 
condition much improved. Some 
sections will increase by recent esti- 
mates 20 to 30 percent because of the 
rainfall and cooler weather. Surface 
moisture ample now. Yield per acre 
will average 10 to 12 bushels and in 
extreme northeast will be somewhat 
higher Late rains are starting 
much weed growth. Grasshoppers 
have ruined some fields and 
damaged many others but some letup 
seen because of cooler weather and 
increased foliage 


Ohio. D. G. Wing, Mechanicsburg 
(§/23): Beans are mostly formed but 
very green. New pods are forming 
on top since the late rains. Seven 
inches of rain in July and four inches 
so far in August We should have 
one of the largest crops in history 
Most too cool to mature crop in Sept 
ember. Yield 25-35 bushels per acre 
in most of this territory 


Ontario. Clifford Dale, Glanworth 
(8/23): Dry weather has held up 
growth and maturity will be 10 days 
to 2 weeks later than normal. Stands 
are shorter with some yellowing of 
leaves. We have sufficient moisture 
at present. Yield will be down 15 
percent 


SOYBEANS FOR BEANS (as of Aug. 1) 
Yield per acre Production 


Aver Indi Aver indi 
age cated age cated 
Stite 1943-52 1995 1954 1943-52 1953 1954 


Bushels Thousand bushels 


160 150 122 80 105 
30 180 281 486 55! 
7.0 15.0 427 323 255 

21.5 20,674 21,238 25,327 
21.0 31.488 36,855 39,606 
19.0 80,946 76,896 80,693 
136 2,090 2.560 
526 812 1,030 
12,7 4 27 696 38 2" 

) 


iy 


3.077 

4 480 

1,955 

598 

324 

1,536 

2,025 2,975 
1 886 1,976 
3,000 5,938 
7,315 9,718 
640 900 
00 282 


U.S 19 17.5 230,649 262,341 303,577 


Crop reporting board of USDA Agricultural 
Marketing Service 
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Research that’s worth 


$100,000,000 a year 


A recent report of the research activities of the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads shows that just 55 research 
projects are producing savings in railroad operating 
costs of $100,000,000 annually. Since most of the proj- 
ects were started in the 1940's, savings accumulated 
throughout their lifetime are estimated at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. 


Savings such as these are the best evidence of the value 
of railroad research. Yet, significant as these savings are, 
they represent only a fragment of the railroad research 
picture. For the 55 projects studied did not include much 
A.A.R. research in other fields. Nor was any account 
taken of economies effected by the research of individ- 
ual railroads and of railroad equipment and supply 


manufacturers. 


The combined efforts of so many have enormous effect. 
Research results show up in more efficient locomotives, 
in smoother-riding cars, in stronger track, in machines 
that perform maintenance work with dispatch and 
economy, and in ingenious traffic control devices that 
are helping speed trains past new milestones of safety 


and operating efficiency. 


While research has been laying the foundation for im- 
provements, the investment since World War II of 
more than $9,000,000,000 of railroad money has been 
building up the physical structure of modern railroad- 
ing. Into this structure there have gone during this 
period almost 20,000 new diesel locomotive units, 550,000 
new freight cars, scores of improved yards and termi- 
nals, 15,000 track-miles of centralized traffic control, and 
other thousands of miles of strengthened and straight- 
ened track—to mention just some of the many things it 


takes to run today’s railroads at today’s stepped-up pace. 


Under the guidance of alert, progressive management, 
investment has truiy teamed up with research to pro- 


duce ever better railroads. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





The Farm Act and Soybeans 


FARM ACT. The Eisenhower-Ben- 


price support victory over 


} Farm Bloc is no more than a 
ry bitter battle 
the level of price supports. 


lull in the 


90 percenters are whipped, but 
t demoralized jarring war, the 


il] continue for yeal 


cretary Benson is deluged with 


lit for winning the greatest 
ressional victory of the Eisen 
Even hi 


credit him and 


wel Administration 
fuunchest enemle 
ni chief ally, the 
vith a sweeping triumph 


Farm Bureau 


The Administration victory put 
the flexible price supporters on the 
defensive for the first time. It’s up 
to them to show the advantages of 
the lower, sliding scale supports. In 
the rough and tumble of political 
debate it doesn't matter that they 
got only part of the flexibility they 
usked th Cy Ve lo 1 mo t of the ad 
vantage that alway goes with the 
ide that attack 


The bitter fight has probably post 
poned for several year until 1957 
or after—the development of new 
approaches to the whole farm price 
upport problem. So much bad feel 
ing has been stirred up that the cat 
and-dog fight over the level of sup 
port I 
consideration of methods of support. 


bound to crowd out sober 


SOYBEANS. The new Agricultural 
Act of 1954 probably will have little 
effect on soybeans in 1955. Support 
for beans remains optional with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who pre 
sumably will set a loan rate on the 
1955 crop more or less in line with 
corn and cottonseed. 

The new farm act is designed as 
the start of a long, gradual, price 
support slide for all commodities 
Unless arrested, the lower scale of 
75 to 90 percent of parity price sup- 
ports of the 1949 Act goes into effect 
in 1956. It will take one to five 
years for all supports to hit their 
minimums—unless the slide is re 
versed by reduced supplies. 

The drop in price supports for 
most ‘‘basic” crops will not be great 
next year. Drought and the set- 
usides mean that only wheat will 
go down to the low limit of 8212 
percent of parity. The short corn 
crop means that loans on the 1955 
crop will not be under 88 percent, 
ond may be a full 90 percent of par- 
ity. Cotton is fairly sure to stay at 
90 percent of parity. Peanuts will 
probably get 87 to 88 percent of 
parity support. 

The threat to margarine prices of 
dairy plant payments was eliminated 
in the final bill passed. On the 
other hand, Secretary Benson was 
given a free hand to dispose of dairy 
urpluses by any method, including 
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There Is No Substitute For 
EXPELLER SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
ond PEASIZE CAKE 


As Basic High-Protein Ingredient for 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


RECOGNIZED By Dog Food Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 


PREFERRED for its high fat content and uniformity in size and 


golden-brown color, flavor and digestibility. 


AVAILABLE throughout the entire year from our centrally located 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS CO. 
SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Phone 23391 








By PORTER M. HEDGE 
Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


giveaway, until Mar. 31, 1956. 

The Secretary was specifically in- 
structed to use up to $50 million a 
year to increase use of fluid milk 
by school children. 


ALLOTMENTS. Congress directed 
Secretary Benson to soften up his 
announced tough, diverted acre pro- 
gram for 1955. He was ordered to 
go easy in semi-arid and disaster 
areas, and was permitted to make 
diverted acre regulations regionally. 
He was told to permit maintenance 
of prudent feed supplies in dry areas, 
and to handle disaster areas so they 
can most quickly normal 
farming patterns. 

The upshot will be a mixed-up 
1955 diversion acreage program 
Once a line is broken in even one 
area, it’s hard to maintain anywhere 
Only about one-fourth of all farms 
will be affected by diversion regu- 
lations. 

The relaxation will not extend to 
soybeans Planting diverted corn, 
cotton or wheat acreages to increase 
soybean acreage will make farmers 


restore 


ineligible for loans on any of these 
crops. 

Corn acreage allotments in 1955 
seem sure, even if this year’s crop 
is as low as the August estimate of 
about 2.8 billion bushels.  Allot- 
ments of 54 million acres are indi 
cated next year, compared to 47 
million this year. If the corn crop 
turns out as large as 3 billion bush- 
els, the allotments would be only 
about 50 million acres in 1955. (The 
base acreage In commercial corn 
areas in 1953 was about 57 million 
acres.) 

The cut in = corn 
year is expected to slow down the 
increase in pig crops that started 
last spring. The fall pig crop won't 
be affected, but the next spring pig 
crop may show no increase from 
this year. The reduction in pig 
crops is expected in the lower part 
of the Cornbelt and in other feed 
deficit areas hit by drought 

USDA thinks the peak in fall 
marketings of hogs may come as 
early as late October, though it Is 
probable they’li stay at a high level 


prospects this 
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through November-Decembe1 The 

low price point is likely to be earliet 

than the normal time in December 
as was true last fall 


OIL. If the soybean crop runs about 
320 million bushels (the latest un 
official ““guesstimate”’), there will be 
some excess edible oils floating 
around. How much will depend on 
exports. On the whole, market men 
here are inclined to the view that 
edible oil prices will be fairly good 
for the 1954-55 season 


SURPLUS. It’s touch and go wheth- 
er USDA will put soybeans and soy 
bean oil on the surplus list for spe- 
cial export consideration. Some of 
ficials think one or both will be, but 
probably won't be 
Septembe1 


the decision 
reached until after the 
crop report 
Export surplus availability is de 
cided by a formula based on esti 
mated total supply, domestic use, 
reasonable carryover, and export 
Both history and ensuing year esti 
mates are used in applying the 
formula. 
to be that if 
from the 


The situation seems 
the 1954 crop increase 


Aug. | estimate of about 304 million 
bushels to as much as 320 million 
bushels, beans and oil may be listed 
as surplus. Many doubt that the 
crop will go above 310 million bush 
els. This is based on past method 
of BAE estimations which in effect 
say that the crop will be the VA 
estimated Aug. 1 if growing condi 
tions thereafter are average While 
weather improved during August 
it’s doubtful that it was any more 
than “average.” 
Faster and more 
reports from abroad on soybean mat 
kets are expected as a result of giv 
ing USDA full control of agricul 
tural attaches in American embas 
sies. Congress provided for this i 
the Agricultural Act of 1954. USDA 
more attache to 


comprehenslyv 


may add a few 
help move surpluses into export 

CCC bought more than twice a 
much butter in price support opera 
tions than it disposed of during th 
period Apr. 1 to late August It 
bought about 171 million pound 
Apr. 1 - Aug. 24, compared to about 
208 million pounds the same period 
of 1953. Net disappearance of stocks 
was a little under 80 million pounds 
during this time. 


Changes in Meal Contract 


VpAvork changes have been made 
‘ in the Chicago Board of Trade 
soybean meal futures contract, and 
all trading in meal futures for 1955 
delivery months not yet on the 
board will be governed by the new 
regulations, Robert C. Liebenow, 
secretary, has announced 

Principal change involves _ the 
method of delivery on 
Under the old regulation 
were made with demand certificates 
requiring holders to supply shipping 
instructions within three days after 
receipt Under the new regulations 
delivery will be made by shipping 
certificates that receivers can hold 
indefinitely upon premium payments 
of 3% cents per ton per running day 


contracts 
:, deliveries 


To be eligible for regularity unde 
the new contract must 
agree to allocate two-thirds of their 
daily meal production capacity to 
filling orders received from owners 
of meal shipping certificates. Ship- 
pers must load out certificate orders 
within five days of receipt unless 
their total orders exceed listed load 
ing requirements, but hipments 
must be made not later than 20 run 
ning days from the busine day 
following receipt of order. 

Contracts for the 1954 delivery 
months of August, September, Octo 
ber and December will remain unde: 
the old rule However, any holde: 
who desires to do so may convert 


processol - 
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January, March or May 1955 con 
tracts to come under the new regula 
tions without payment of additional 
commission fees 

The new regulations were adopted 
careful study by 


oybean meal com 


after months of 
members of the 
mittee Ford M 
man of the exchange’ 
committee, stated the change 
permit more people to participate in 
the soybean meal market because of 
the greater flexibility of the ship 
This should broad 


en the trade considerably,” he 


Ferguson, chair 
oybean me al 


hould 


ping certificate 
| 


il 
ffi 


and thereby result in a more ¢ 
cient meal futures market 

The Chicago Board of Trade ha 
had a soybean meal contract since 
August 1951. Trading volume ha 
increased steadily since the contract 
was established and this year, pal 
ticularly, has shown substantial vol- 
ume gains over previous years. At 
present, the Chicago meal futures 
market is the world’s largest by a 
wide margin. 

A new book of regulations ha 
been printed by the soybean meal 
committee and car be obtained from 
Gordon C. Lynch, room 659, Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. Mem 
bers of the committee in addition to 
Mr. Ferguson are James S. Schon 
berg, Wilbur E. Bindenagel, William 
FE. Casselman, Henry W. Graf, Wil 
bert E. Huge, Stuart S. Nordvall and 
Glen E. Watkin 





Market Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOY 
BEAN DIGEST to use MARKET 
STREET for their classified advertis 
ing. If you have processing machinery, 
laboratory equipment, soybean seed, or 
other items of interest to the industry, 
advertise them here 


Rate 10c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $2.00. 








FOR SALE FLAKING AND 
Cracking Rolls, Meal Toasters, Fil 
ter Presses, Hammer Mills. Pittock 
& Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa 


SCALE 
bank 


TICKETS FOR FAIR 
Printomatic Seales. Carbon 
ized Tickets. Spiral Scale Books 
Prompt Service Reasonable 
Prices. Write us for quotation and 
sample Douglas L. Mains Co 
30x 509S, Wheaton, Il 


FOR SALE—15 ANDERSON EX 
pellers; 10 Shriver and Sperry Fil 
ter Presses 42”x42” to 12”x12”: 
Anderson & Louisville Rotary 
Tube Dryers; Ro-ball and Rotex 
Screens; Hammer Mills Send us 
i list of your Idle Machine Con 
olidated Products Co., Ine., 52-54 
Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J 


FOR SALE--298 CLIPPER CLEAN 
er with 30 screens, used four sea- 
ons, replacing with larger capac 
Meinet Grain and 
Anchor, Illinoi 


itv cleaner 
Seed Co., Inc 


FOR SALE—10 STEEL TANKS: 6 
to 17,500 Gal. Ideal for Molasse 
Soybean Grain, Fuel, et H 
Greenburg, Murphysboro, II] 


FUTURES ADVICE 
counsel in commodity 
backed with twenty 
experience Get the most out of 


PROVEN 
trading 
three Veal 


your trading dollar Free trial 
until profit hown. Write Trad 
ing Trends, Box 929, San Die go 12 
Calif 


PLANT OR WAREHOUSE—MEM 
phis—for lease. 48,000 sq. ft 
Former DeSoto Paint Co. bldg 
Sprinkled; heavily wired; storage 
tanks; air conditioned office 
trackage; low rent; loading dock 
Write for brochure Louis Miller 
120 Lombardy, Memph: 


MACHINERY FOR SALE HESS 
100 bushels per hour grain dries 
$500.00. Also 1 Kelly Duplex cob 
crusher in Al $75.00 

Grain Co 


condition 


Amb«e Ind 


Amboy 








MOVING 
MARKET! 


| OARD OF TRADE ACTIVITY in 
) soylieans has been making up 
nearly half the total trading vol- 


ume in recent months. 


Because a fast-moving market is a 
fast-changing market, you have to 
keep up to date on latest develop- 
ments. We weleome any opportu- 
nity for you to use our extensive 
facilities. Why not ask us for any 


help you need ? 


We'll also be glad to put you on our 
mailing list for free commodity 
market bulletins, both daily and 


weekly. 


Commodity Department 


BACHE & CO. 


Vembers of All Leading 


Stock & Commodity Exchanges 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


Tel: FInancial 6-4300 


Myron F. Rarcnuires Ronert L. Racin 


Resident Partners 


MAIN OFFICE: 36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


IN THE MARKETS 


FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for May ana 
June as reported by Bureau of the Census (1,000 Ibs.) 


PRIMARY MATERIALS: FACTORY PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP- 
TION, AND FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS, 
JUNE 1954 - MAY 1954 


Factory Factory Factory and 
production consumption warehouse stocks 


June Ma) June May June 30 May 31 
1954 1954 1954 1954 


Cottonseed, crude 94,884 24,213 114,426 54,013 
Cottonseed, refined 106,431 § 139,760 52 *987,614 
Peanut, crude 6,762 3, 965 6,503 § 11,715 
Peanut, refined § 3,554 : 5,859 § ) 
Soybean, crude 71,61 189,614 y ¢ 114,142 27,599 
Soybean, refined 5,8: 186,097 180 938 2 92 96,919 3,331 
Palm, crude 5,052 q x $18,113 13,782 
Palm, refined 807 790 744 882 689 613 
Coconut, crude d is 35,481 879 is 313 216 
Coconut, refined 32,263 30,122 28 659 27,072 950 437 
Vegetable foots 

(100 basis) 17,098 21,342 13,607 5 5,586 7,012 


72 
21 
54 
31 


*Includes 862 million pounds of refined cottonseed oil reported by 
respondents to the Census Bureau as owned by Commodity Credit Cor 
poration. This figure, as well as the comparable May 31, 1954, figure 
of 909 million pounds, includes quantities sold for export by CCC but 
not lifted As of June 30, CCC reported that it had removed from 
inventory and put in an “‘in-transit position to other storage’’ about 165 
million pounds of refined cottonseed oil of which it is estimated that 
40 to 50 million pounds have not been accounted for in respondent 
reports to the Census Bureau. It is believed that unreported stocks in 
transit have recently been considerably larger than usual. The amount 
of in-transit stocks will be kept under continued review by the Census 
3ureau and CCC Data on production and stocks held at crude oil mill 
locations collected by Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. §Data for stocks of crude palm oil and crude coconut oil 
are on a commercial stocks basis and do not include figures for stock 
piles of strategic oils 


FACTORY CONSUMPTION OF VEGETABLE FATS AND OILS, BY 
USES, DURING JUNE 1954 


Edible products— —Inedible products— 


Chemicals 
Paint and 
varnish 
Lubricants 
& greases 


Margarine 


L 
E 
- 
= 
a 
n 


edible 
Soap 
Other 
inedible 


~3 


Cottonseed, refined 22,848 3.638 
Soybean, crude 
Soybean, refined 986 4,175 
Vegetable foots 
Hydrogenated cotton- 
seed oil, edible 
Hydrogenated soy- 
bean oil, edible 
Fatty acid stock 592 83 23 174 


INSPECTIONS. Soybeans, inspected by grades and 
percent, as reported by USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service.(1) 


Oct.-June Oct.-June June May June 
Grade 1952-53 1953-54 1953 1954 1954 (2) 


1,000 bu. ¢ 1,000 bu. % 1,000 bu. % 1,000 bu. % 1,000 bu. % 


No 2 52,856 2% 3 1,416 2: 1,127 22 
No. 2 8 : 3 77,955 y 87 5: 3,193 § 2,188 42 
No. 3 2 2 277 d 692 13 
No 4 2 d 18,971 10 
Sample 76 11,915 6 


Total 178,981 100 188,249 100 9,413 If 6,199 100 5,153 100 


(1)Carlot receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis that 
1 carlot equals 1,650 bushels. (2) Of the June 1954 receipts 1.950 bushels 
were Black, 1,650 Mixed, and the remainder Yellow soybeans Inspec- 
tions of soybeans in June included 620,845 bushels as cargo lots, 119,572 
bushels as truck receipts, and the balance as carlot receipts Based on 
reports of inspections by licensed grain inspectors at all markets 


Oct.-July Oct.-July July June July 
Grade 1952-53 1953-54 1953 1954 1954 (1) 


‘ 


100% bu ‘ 1000 bu. % 1000 bu 1000 bu. % 1000 bu. % 
No. } 31,230 7 ¢ 28 1,669 2% 1,396 26 
No 87,37 80,476 42 4.848 § y 3 2,521 47 
No. 3 32,5 27,121 14 1,480 5 i ; 569 11 
No. 4 24,: J 19,401 10 1,147 12 430 
Sample 13,38: 12,351 6 607 Ss 436 


Total 8,752 100 193,601 100 9,771 9,13 100 5,352 100 


(1) Of the July 1954 receipts, 1,650 bushels were mixed, and the re- 
mainder yellow soybeans Inspections of soybeans in July included 
690.385 bushels as cargo lots, 162,265 bushels’ at truck receipts and the 


balance as carlot receipts 
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STOCKS. Soybean stocks in all storage positions on 
July 1 amounted to 33.2 million bushels, according to 
reports assembled by the USDA crop reporting board 
This quantity compares with 62.3 million bushels held 
a vear ago and is the smallest reserve for the date 
since July 1, 1948, when 31.9 million bushels were held 
in storages. 


t S. STOCKS OF SOYBEANS JULY 1, 1954, WITH COMPARISONS 
(1,000 bu.) 


July 1 July 1 April l July 1 
Position 1952 1953 1954 1954 


On Farms (1) 5.8 2 3 36,640 3,566 

Terminals (2) 3,2 11,461 4,588 

Commodity Credit Corp.(3) (6) 356 36 

Processing Plant 4 30.838 26.905 52,297 (7)21,600 

Int. Mills Elev. & Whses.(5) (8) 4.640 11,393 16,862 3.449 
Total 45.151 62,292 117,296 33,203 


Reported by: (1) Crop Reporting Board; (2) Grain Division AMS; (3) Com 
modity Credit Corp; (4) Bureau of Census; (5) Crop Reporting Board 
(6) Owned by CCC in transit to ports or tored in their own bins 
(7) Preliminary estimate, pending report by Bureau of Census (8) All 
off-farm storages not otherwise designated 


STOCKS OF SOYBEANS BY STATES, JULY 1, 1953 and 1954 (1,000 bu.) 


Off-farm total All positions Off-farm total All positions 
July! July! July! Julyt July! July! July! Julyt 
State 1953 1954 1953 1954 State 1953 1954 1953 1954 


Ohio + 2.47 5,793 3,002 Kans 1,273 819 1,383 
Ind 2,13 2,458 5.6 2,827 Nw, ¢ 299 . 394 

Ill 15,432 13,337 20,337 14,106 Ky 677 ° 737 

Minn 3,293 5,486 1,314 All 

fowa : 5.964 13.310 6,479 other 4.866 2,392 775 2,926 
Mo 1,738 9 2.390 1,670 U.S 41.899 29.637 62,292 33,203 


* Included all other to avoid disclosing individual operations 


STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commercial 
grain stock’s reports. (1,000 bu.) 
July 27 Aug. 3 Aug. 10 Aug. 17 Aug. 24 
U.S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets 
Atlantic Coast 12 113 1 150 
Gulf Coast 21 142 y. 145 
Northwestern & Upper ak 22 3 3 0 
Lower Lake 7 
East Central 
West Central, Southwe 
& Western ; 267 
Total current weet 3,710 ) 35 3,141 
Total year ago 2,713 2.740 588 2.166 
U.S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Canadian Markets 
Total current week 0 0 0 
Total year ago 0 104 75 
Total North American Commercial Grain 
Current week 3,710 4,025 
Year ago 2.713 2,844 2.663 


EXPORTS. U.S exports of soybeans and oil for June, 
as reported by the Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Soybeans 993,152 bu 
Soybean oil 
Crude 227,736 lbs 
Refined, but not further processed 489.577 Ibs 
Refined, deodorized and hydrogenated 49,395 Ibs 
Converted to a soybean equivalent basis the exports 


for June amounted to 1,109,633 bushels. 


PRICES. Average price for soybeans received by farm 
ers, effective parity price and price support rates (dollars 
per bushel). 

Average price National 


Effective as percent average price 
Average farm price parity of parity support rate 


July 15 June 15 July 15 July 15 July 15 1953 1954 
1953 1954 1954 1954 1954 crop crop 
24 3.49 3.47 2 80 124 2.56 222 


Average farm and parity price from USDA crop reporting board 


SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments re- 

ported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oil 

Inc., in pounds 

July 24 

July 31 

Aug. 7 5,769,977 

Aug 4 1,445 956 

Aug. 21 6,497,927 

Aug p 774,101 
Grand total of shortening and edible oil shipments 

for the second quarter of 1954 was 976,374,000 pound 

compared with 968,607,000 pounds for the first quarter 
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PRATER 
ROTARY 
AIRLOCK 
FEEDER 


FOR SMOOTHER, 
MORE EFFICIENT PROCESSING 


The Prater Rotary Airlock Feeder links your 
processing operation into a_ tightly-knit, 
smooth running circuit. It seals off the bot 
tom discharge of dust collectors, preventing 
iir from leaking into the collector and feed- 
ing dust out of the system as it is collected 
{t is also used to feed granular materials into 
the processing equipment against pressure 
at a pre-determined rate! 


If you’re converting to the solvent method of 
extraction, be sure to include the Prater Pul 
verizer and Prater Rotary Airlock Feeders as 
part of the system. With them, Prater offers 
years of experience serving the soybean in- 
dustry, plus up-to-date recommendations to 
make your operation satisfactory in every 
respect 


The Prater Rotary Airlock is built in two 


izes, 8” and 10” requiring '3 HP and % HP 
respectively. It is furnished as a complete 
“package unit” or may be purchased without 
moto! 


Write today for free new bulletin. 


PRATER 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1527 S. 55th Court : Chicago 50, Hlinois 





ERSu anna 
- SERVICE 


© ECONOMICAL 
@ EFFICIENT 
@ EXCELLENT 


ROLL GRINDING 
AND CORRUGATING 


Our roll grinding and corrugating facilities 
are unequalled, anywhere. For your con- 
venience, we maintain two of the largest 


and most modern plants in the country. 


Whatever your need may be, from the 
smallest to the largest—we can supply any 
standard or special unit elevator, in regu- 
lar or special steel construction. 


All types, for every operation, with stand- 
ard screw or special design. In regular or 
stainless steel. 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


the ESSMUELLER Goncany 


Engineers @ Manufacturers 


1228 S$. 8TH ST. ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 


PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau of 


the Census for June and July. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS, EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
AND STOCKS, JULY 1954- JUNE 1954 


Unit ae eer eee Shipments and End of month 
of transfers stocks 
Products meas 


ici July June July June July 31 June 30 


1954 1954 1954 1954 1934 1954 


Soybean 
Cake and meal ton 368,124 364,525 359,775 375,028 175.220 166.871 
Lecithin 1000 tb 2.081 2,018 2,170 2,245 2,748 
Edible soy flour 


2,837 
full fat tons (1 305 377 32 (1) 235 
Edible soy flour 
other tons 5,328 4,906 5,573 
Industrial soy 


flour tons 2,621 2,516 2,876 4 1 (1) (1) 


) Included in “All other’ to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 
companies 


SOYBEANS: RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS, AND STOCKS AT OIL MILLS, 
BY STATES, JULY 1954-JUNE 1954 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Receipts at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 


July June July June July 31 June 30 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 


U. s 182,515 197,424 460,841 463 095 459 627 737,953 


Arkansas ) ) (1) (1) 5,062 
Illinois 18 8 184.931 201 028 323.828 
Indiana 56,921 40,432 37,344 67,960 
lowa 94.897 88,054 147,385 
Kansas a (1) (1) 
Kentucky (1 1) l a1) a1) (1) 
Minnesota 8 85: 35,536 12,569 13,367 
Mississippi 353 #14 3.200 1,271 918 
Missouri 1) a) 1) (1) 9 873 20,962 
Nebraska (1) (1) 1) a) (1) a) 
North Carolina (1) a) a) (1) a) 
Ohio 14,500 2,265 49.413 50,011 61,73) 96 644 
All other 19,162 9,591 49,383 54,088 47,757 61,827 


96 
1 
(1) Included in “All other to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 
companies 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, JULY 1954- JUNE 1954 


Crude oil (thousand pounds) Cake and meal (tons) 


Production Stocks Production Stocks 
July June July3t June30 July June July 31 June 30 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 


U.S 173,189 177,614 47,297 37.007 368,12 364,525 175,22 166,871 


Arkansas 1) (1) (i) : 461 
Illinois 71,697 69,196 16.610 15,924 142,494 37,523 77,465 69,790 
Indiana 22,026 15,165 12,307 866 649,182 33,855 §,285 52,742 
lowa 32,997 6.198 7,614 72,470 77,661 20,509 16,536 
Kansas (1) 1) i) (1) (1) (1) (1) a) 
Kentucky (1) ) (1) (1) (1) 1) (1) (1) 
Minnesota 10,334 2,792 4.370 4,839 23,070 27,903 15,045 a) 
Mississippi 237 (1) 1) 2,978 (1) (1) 
Missouri ’ 1) 1,638 679 (1) (1) (1) 1) 
Nebraska (1) 1) (1) 300 a) (1) 1) a) 
N. Carolina ) (1) (h) (1) 130 501 
Ohio 18,228 8,28 3,280 4,039 40,525 41,239 3,986 5,078 
All other 7,§ 9,388 2,894 2,746 4) 383 43,367 12,572 21,763 


(1) Included é othe! to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 


companies 





GEORGE LLOYD LEVIN 
REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


2395 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
ST. PAUL 14, MINNESOTA 
NEstor 4495 


Consulting Engineer to the Soybean Industry 
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Serving The Soybean Industry 


The Chicago, Ill., laboratory is The Des Moines, Iowa, labora- 

equipped with the most mod- < ‘ tory with all the latest equip- 

ern equipment for refining ai , ment for refining oils. 
soybean oils. re FI : pil 


e Chicago, Il. 


9 So. Clinton 8!. Bidg. 
e Des Moines, Iowa 
e Memphis, Tenn. 
e Little Rock, Ark. 
Chemical Laboratories e Blytheville, Ark. 


The Oil Refining Department at the 
to serve you. Memphis, Tenn., laboratory, with a e Cairo, Ill. 


capacity of 150 refinings daily. 
e Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 


MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE —MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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ROTEX’ 


CREEN 


ES ght OY op een 


* 


% 


Wherever there is a screening operation 
in a soybean plant, you will find that 
ROTEX Screeners can handle it to a real 
advantage. 


At the present time ROTEX are being 
widely used for the rough cleaning of 
whole soybeans, for further cleaning 
them through a coarse screen and over a 
fine screen, for the sizing of soybean 
meal, both before and after grinding 
and for the removal of fine dust from fin- 
ished meal. 


ROTEX handles all these jobs exception- 
ally well because of the combination of 
the nearly level gyratory action of the 
screen box and the action of the rubber 
ball mesh cleaning system. 


While the screen box action stratifies the 
material and conveys it over the screen 
surface at an angle of inclination of only 
4 degrees, the rubber balls, bouncing 
continuously and uniformly against the 
underside of the screen mesh, keep the 
entire area of the screen mesh open and 


*Trade Mark Reg. 


THE ORVILLE SIMPSON COMPANY 


1230 KNOWLTON ST., CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 


ROTEX Screener No. 82 
With two screen surfaces, each 40 by 120 inches. 


ERS 


wee 
es 


free from clogging, thus assuring a com- 
plete separation and a maximum capa- 
city per square foot of screen area. 


There are over twenty-two standard 
ROTEX Models, in various sizes, with 
from one to five screen surfaces so that it 
is always possible to obtain the proper 
size ROTEX for any capacity and separa- 
tion requirement. Special Models, with 
variations to fit the customer’s installa- 
tion requirements, can also be furnished 
thus often eliminating expensive spout- 
ing or conveyors. 


Our thirty-five years of experience in 
building ROTEX Screeners, with thou- 
sands of machines in daily use, assures 
you of trouble-free design and rugged 
construction that will give the most sat- 
isfactory continuous operation. 


Send us a detailed description of your 
screening requirements and allow us to 
give you detailed information on ROTEX 
Screeners for your plant. 
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SPECIALIZED ENGINEERING SERVICE 


for 


Efficient and Practical 
Soybean Plants and Feed Mills 


PAUL BERG, P. E. 


130'2 E. WAYNE ST. © FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
CONSULTATION AND DESIGN 


aw TT) 


FEED MILL ENGINEERING SERVICE. 


Strategically Located 


> you prompt, courteous 
on top quality ‘Purity 
3rand'’ Soybean Oil Meal. 


44% Protein Extracted Toasted 
solvent Meal of Uniform grind, 


golden color, and original nut- 
like soybean flavor. 


QUINCY Soybean Products Co. 


Quincy, Ill. 




















LAW & COMPANY 


Founded 1903 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


co 


Specializing in the Analysis of 
Oil Seeds —- Foods — Feeds — Fertilizers 
Vitamin Assays — Purity Tests 


‘ 
OS, "fs 


Official Chemists 
Naitonal Cottonseed Products Association 
National Soybean Processors Association 
Southeastern Peanut Association 


. 


P. O. Box 1558 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 

















HUMPHREY 
Manlift 


ELEVATOR 


% Eliminates Stair Climbing 
% Saves Time--Reduces Fatigue 
% Safe--Economical--Dependable 


The Humphrey Elevator transports 
personnel simultaneously up and down 

eliminates all stair climbing—pro- 
vides quick access to any floor for 
servicing machinery. Riders just step 
on, and off—control rope instantly 
starts and stops the endless belt—no 
waiting or lost time! 

Can be installed in new or old multi- 
floor buildings. Initial cost, installa- 
tion and operating costs are much 
lower than conventional elevators. 
Widely used in garages, flour mills, 
grain elevators, paper mills and all 
types of industrial mills and factories 

Write us stating your requirements and 

we will furnish full information, blue 

prints, prices. 


Circular on request 


Manufactured by 


HUMPHREY ELEVATOR CO. 


330 Ist Avenue N.W., Faribault, Minn. 








Export Sales Representative 
Scheel International, Inc., 4281 WN. Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 














Mitchell, Hutchins &F Co. 


—Future Brokers in Beans, Oil and Meal— 


Members 
of all leading 
Commodity Exchanges 


231 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, IIL 
State 2-1700 
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DAILY MARKET PRICES 


FUTURES NO. 2 SOYBEANS, CHICAGO 
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August Markets 


WEATHER continued as the major 
factor in the soybean and soy- 
bean oil meal markets in August. 

The spread widened between the 
September and November soybean 
futures as it became obvious that 
rains would delay harvest and cut 
down on the volume of soybeans 
going to market in September. 

The oil market was considerably 
stronger and prices were the highest 
in three years, affected by short sup- 
plies. But meal on the whole was 
weak due to plentiful supplies and 
a sluggish demand and a tendercy 
to substitute cheaper-priced dried 
milk and linseed meal for soybean 
meal 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Aug. 1 forecast for a national 
soybean crop of 204 million bushels 
considerably lower than expected- 
was a bullish influence. But it was 
discounted later in the month as the 
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TRENDS AT A GLANCE 
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rains continued over most of the 
soybean belt, and boosted the pros- 
pect for a larger crop. 

September shorts were given a 
scare by the possibility that insuffi- 
cient quantities of cash soybeans 
would be available in time to re- 
lieve the market Large quantities 
of soybeans had been sold for Sep- 
tember delivery. As supplies of old 
crop beans were about exhausted, 
shorts would have to depend on the 
new crop to fulfill contracts. And 
there was considerable question as 
to the volume that would be mar- 
keted in September. 


MARGIN. The Chicago Board of 
Trade raised the initial margin re- 
quirements on speculative contracts 
for September 1954 soybean futures 
to 40 cents a bushel, an advance of 
10 cents a bushel, Aug. 5. 


EXPORTS. Exports of soybeans Oc- 
tober through June amounted to 
about 37.5 million bushels. This 
compares with 27.7 million bushels 
last season and 14.3 million the same 
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CRUDE SOYBEAN OIL 








months of 1951-52, according to 
USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice. 


MEALS. Consumption of oilseed 
meals October through June amount- 
ed to 6.8 million tons. This is about 
50,000 tons less than in the same 
months last season, according to Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service, but 
655,000 tons more than the five-year 
average. 

The reduction in soybean meal 
supplies was about offset by in- 
creased cottonseed meal supplies. 
Consumption of soybean oil meal, 
at 3,890,500 tons October through 
June, was 336,400 tons below a year 
ago. Cottonseed meal consumption, 
at 2,355,200 tons, was 283,400 tons 
above last year. 

Production of soybean cake and 
meal in 1954-55 probably will total 
about 5.5 million tons, if the soy- 
bean crop turns out about as indi- 
cated on Aug. 1. This would be 
about 10 to 15 percent larger than 
the expected 1953-54 production. 


SOAPSTOCKS. Acid soybean soap- 
stocks delivered Midwest declined 
from 73% cents a pound to 7% cents 
in August; and raw soybean soap- 
stocks declined ‘from 3.62 to 3% 
cents. On the other hand, cotton- 
seed soapstocks strengthened to the 
same extent as soybean declined. 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 





Use Phillips Hexane to be sure 


of Solvents uniform and pure! 


Phillips 66 Solvents are so pure there’s no taint, 
no odor, no color to harm your finished product. 
These top quality solvents are uniform, too. No 
light ends or heavy residues. You can depend on 
Phillips for speedy shipments and prompt deliv- 
eries. Write for full information about solvents 
for all extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Products Division 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


315 N. FIRST ST 


40M AREOR, MICHI GaE 


NOW! SAVE MONEY on 
FEDS & FLOCK SUPPLIES 


During The Big Wayne '‘'Full Egg Basket’ 


| 0 HANGING FLOCK 
a, FE ED ER 


For as 
Low as 


on Wayne Purchase Plan. 
Galv. steel, 24” high, 50 
lb. cap., serves 25 hens 
Easy to adjust, clean and 
move. Saves floor space 


$300 PLASTIC COATED 


Valu EGG BASKET 


For as Low as 











on Wayne Purchase Plan 
Heavy wire with 
thick, tough, plastic 
coating. Will not 
mark eggs. Eggs 
cool quickly. 15 doz. 
€gg capacity 











EGG 
60 
i, SCALE~ GRADER 


For as 


Is 


ee C Low as 
—_ on Wayne Purchase Plan. 
‘asy-to-read dial shows 
Z 8 nit weight of in- 
. a : dividual eggs as well as 


weight per dozen. 
also a handy grader 


FALL SALE! 


Get set for a really profitable fall egg program... with 
efficient, labor-saving equipment and powerful, HIGH- 
ENERGY Wayne Egg Feeds ... available NOW ona 


MONEY-SAVING 
FEED PURCHASE PLAN 


Save money from the very first day you start using Wayne 
High-Energy Egg Feeds! Cut your feed bills. Get ‘full egg 
baskets’’ at lower feed cost while egg prices are at their 
peak. See your Wayne Feed Dealer now for full details. 


A HIGH-ENERGY FEED TO MEET YOUR NEED 
SEY SUZ Se 
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GET EXTRA EGGS AT LOW FEED COST 
Feed Wayne Egg Mash 50/50 with your home 
grains or scratch feed. Makes low cost eggs. 


SAVE TIME, WORK AND FEED 
Feed Wayne Universal Egg for “single-feed- 
convenience.’ No scratch grain is needed. 


STEP-UP HATCHABILITY 
Feed Wayne Breeder Mash 30 days before sav 
ing hatching eggs. Get high hatch,strong chicks. 


MAKE '‘NOON-FEEDING”’ EASY 
Simply sprinkle Wayne 26% Egg & Breeder 
Pellets on top of regular feed at noon-time. 


GIVE YOUR FLOCK A BOOST 

Feed Wayne H-A-D Krums (High Antibiotic Diet) 
to pep up lagging appetites when body vigor 
and resistance are low. Help birds fight back. 


See Your Wayne Feed Dealer . . . Buy now and Save! 


Copyright 1954, Allied Mills, Inc, 


ALLIED MILLS, INC., Builders of TOMORROW'S Feeds... TODAY! 


Executive Offices: Chicago 4, lil. 


Service Offices: Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 





